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The Stories of the Holy Bible 


etold for Catholic Children "gfe 








CREATED AND DEVELOPED BY MARYKNOLL SISTERS 






A Wonderful New Idea... 
Thrilling Stories Your Youngsters Want, 
And You Want For Them! 





Hundreds of stories in all from the 
Old and New Testaments illustrated with 
over 600 pictures in glowing full color! 


oW your youngsters can have the kind of fascinating 


reading -they reach for so eagerly ... specially 
written to give them a healthy outlet for youthful high 
spirits and to deepen their love and understanding of 
their Catholic heritage. 
Each colorful issue of CRUSADE holds a treasure of tradition 
. surrounding young readers with a world of living faith. 
The immortal stories of the Old Testament ... The Creation 
. the stories of Abraham—Joseph—Moses. Stories about 
Daniel and the Lions. 





sidSirraPaeed4 ea ey rele t-pce lads aa David and Goliath! 
and made them slaves instead of free, happy people The New Testament 


stories are beautiful ac 
counts of the coming of 
Our Savior . . . stories 
about His Blessed 
Mother... the Apostles 
... how Our Lord grew 
up...His Miracles...His 
betrayal, death, and 
Resurrection. 


Your Child Takes An Active Part... 


It's as if these delightful Maryknoll Sisters took your young- 
sters’ hands, and led them to distant lands and ancient days 





to visit the birthplace of Our Lord. . . to stand fearlessly 
with Samson as he conquers the Philistine army, single 
handed . . . to leok on—spellbound—as Josue crumbles the 


walls of Jericho! 

Your youngsters share the astonishment of the wedding 
guests at Cana, where Our Lord turned great jugs of water 
into delicious wine. They witness the miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes ... watch Him calm a turbulent sea... follow 
Him on His triumphal return to Jerusalem on the first 
Palm Sunday. 


The First Copy—Almost a Gift! 
CRUSADE comes to you printed on fine white vellum book 
paper, with durable linen-finish bindings that take lots of 
hard wear. The first issue is vours for the introductory price 
of only 10¢ — almost a gift! 

After vou've seen this first copv—and we guarantee you'll 
be delighted with the beauty and charm of the stories—your 
child will receive a new copy every 10 days. There are 20 
issues in all, and only 35¢ each, CRUSADE is a bargain i in good 
reading that cannot be duplicated at any price! 

You may CANCEL ANY TIME and pay only for copies 
actually received. Open a bright new world for some 
happy youngster. Mail enrollment Certificate NOW! 


MAIL Enrollment Certificate TODAY! 
2 ly SEND ONLY 10¢ 

May an See gr My FOR THE FIRST TRIAL COPY 
11 phe fs. 50” Ing Pay Only for Copies Actually Received 


o Cn, tle 87. ay” By » No Obligation to Continue 
) ® Cancel Whenever You Wish— 
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On a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
Sisters Juliana and Chaminade fol. 
lowed in the footsteps of Our Savior 
also visiting many Old Testament 
scenes. In such authentic and traqj. 
tional surroundings, they wrote thesg 
wonderful Bible Stories 





Freaees © 


Actual Size about 81." 
= Fe™ Every page 
\ printed in full color on 
\ heavyweight book pa. 
per. Covers are linen. 
, finish, can be cleaned, 


ecarest 2008 


» Bie 


SEE Noe leaving the Ark after 
the waters have subsided, 


SEE the arrival of the Holy 
Family in Egyptto savetheln. 
fant Jesus from King Herod, 








Imprimatur: 
ri Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 





The Title “CRUSADE” 


comes from the Holy War SEE Jesus teaching the people 
Crusades waged by the from Peter's boat. Never had 
faithful of Europe during pot Maca can a 
the Middle Ages to restore 

the Holy Land to Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic 
Church. This new Crusade 
is to restore good reading 
to its rightful place in the 
hearts and minds of all 
young Catholics. 


Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 






SEE how God answers Elias’ 
prayers with a bolt of lightning 
while pagan priests look on in 
@mazement. 





er 


FREE GIFT e e e Asa special present, we will send you a 
beautiful miniature Thorned Head of Our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. This was designed specially for us by the famed 
wood-carvers of Oberammergau, the Alpine villagers whose 
portrayal of the Passion of Our Lord every ten years attracts 
visitors from all over the world. This exquisite memento is 
yours to keep entirely FREE in any case. 























NOW IN OVER 


His Holiness, Pope Pius Xl Urges 
190,000 CATHOLIC HOMES n 


illustrated Bible Stories for Childre 


“God grant that the 
child's clear eyes may 
be fixed on beautiful 
pictures and that his 
imagination and mem- 
ory may be nourished 
by beautiful stories 
without any foolish- 
ness to the freshness of his soul. 
And rather than offer him fanta- 
sies, which are sometimes ridicu- 
lous, why not illustrate for him and 
comment on some of the marvelous 
stories of that treasure of humanity 
and poetry, the Bible?”’ Pius PP XII 


Read what grateful readers 
all over the country 
are saying about CRUSADE — 
“Barbara Jo watches the mail every 
day for her next issue.”’ 
—Mrs. S.R., Illinois 
“Very good reading for the grown- 
ups, too. I enjoy every word of it.” 
—Mrs. H.C., Michigan 
“Congratulations on your ‘Crusade’ 
to bring the Bible stories to our 
Catholic children.” 
—Rev. T.G.H., California 











©1957, John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 57 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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with enrollment in the 
CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
largest exclusively Catholic book club 


\SAINT ANDREW 
1 DAILY MISSAL 
New LARGER TYPE &dition 


@ Larger, more legible type makes reading the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass easier than ever before; 









oly Land, 
inade fo}. 
ut Savior, & 
‘estament 
and tradi. 
Fote these 
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@ Liturgy of the Mass written to conform with the 
the latest changes made by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. 





New modern English translation of the prayers of the Mass; 


@ Epistles, Gospels, and Psalms in the new modern English Con- 
fraternity translation; 


he people 
Never had 
them with 


@ Includes complete new Holy Week ceremonies and latest uni- 
versal Masses; 





@ Beautifully organized for easy use; less turning of pages than 
ever before! 


The book club. that brings you Catholic 


a best-dellers at substantial dauings ! 
: BOOKS BY FULTON J. SHEEN, THOMAS MERTON, NOVELIST LOUIS 
fou a DE WOHL, AND OTHER OUTSTANDING CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


amed 
vhose 


a Here’s what you get as a member! Fe CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


You receive the beautiful new larger-type edition of the SAINT I 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. saaeiioie | 
—7 _ANDREW DAILY MISSAL just for joining this popular Catholic | You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary 








“sin . Foundation and send as my free enrollment gift a copy of the 
yes : book club. You get a free book dividend worth up to $6.00 with © pecutiful new larger type edition of the SAINT ANDREW DAILY 
dren each four books you buy. You save additionally with the discounts J MissAL. | understand that my only obligation will be to buy 

available to you as a member amounting to as much as 25% on four Foundation books within the next twelve-month period. A 
> § monthly selections free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of 
(> y ° | every fourth book for as long as | choose to remain a member. | 

Ni Each month you receive without charge the attractive Forecast I y, ) 

Bs) magazine announcing and describing the monthly selection and 4 Mrs.() .......ccseeeeeees- aiwes di. sildnanusecemmeewoses 

os giving descriptions of other new approved Catholic books as well! ] Miss() (Please print) 

ak Your only obligation is to buy four books a year from the hundred 

ons or more made available to you. | Address Sela Sue eWS UASURELAKA 6164 btinw oe Rebecenus aeemeeeus | 
Best of all, you can be sure that each title chosen for you by the | ; | 
Catholic Literary Foundation will be fit reading for your Catholic 1 Cit¥--+-++++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Zone..... State...++eseeee. 
family. We guarantee every selection of this book club to be free Age, if 
of the unwholesome elements so prevalent in today’s literature, and | MRR UMNOR 829 0 tos ics 4s lenis a S| eee | 
at the same time an enjoyable contribution to your way of living (This offer good only in U. S., its Possessions, and Canada.) 


» and thinking as a Catholic. 
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FEATURE 
BOUQUET 
EVERYDAY 


A sparkling 
assortment for 
all occasions, 

in pastel colors 
and rich 

gold embossings 


3 STYLE 
HUMOROUS 
CARD BOX 

21 laugh- 
provoking, 
glittering, new 
all occasion 
designs 

in 3 different 
popular sizes 


DELUXE 
EVERYDAY GIFT 
WRAPPING 
ENSEMBLE 


18 exciting, 
large-size 

20°’ x 30’ sheets 
in full color, plus 
matching seals 
and gift tags 


CHILDREN’S GIFT 
WRAPPINGS 

FOR EVERYDAY 
16 gay 20” x 30° 
sheets in colorful 
kiddie motifs — 
with seals and 
tags to match. 
New! Clever! 


JUST 
WONDERFUL 
TALL CARDS 


Gleaming, 
exquisite 

new style 
Everyday card 
assortment — 
novel attachments. 
Just beautiful! 


SWEET 
SLIMS FOR 
EVERYDAY 


An assortment 
of 21 

lovely, 

long look 
cards in 
gorgeous 
colors. 

Chic! 

Terrific valuel 


SYMPATHY 
ASSORTMENT 

14 comforting 
cards that 
express 

sincere, tender 
thoughts. 

Lovely white 
folders, 

silver embossings 


Lal OF 4 Riu 
eo” * ¥ MO 
* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
Py, ~ 


‘) 
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NEW LUXURY 
ALL OCCASION 


14 large size, 
gold embossed 
cards in the 
modern style. 
7 exclusively 
“for Her’’ 

=—7 “for Him” 


°*40.00 


IS YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes 


roy Molt] amet 10]@Mela-\-tilale Me aelac Mm lal-e 
And this can be done in a 


single day. Free samples. Other 


leading boxes on approval. 
ANoTIMmsel'] Lola ol-1loh wa colo (ohm 


It costs you nothing to tr 


Last year some folks made $250 — $500 — $1,000 
and more this very way. Church groups and organ- 
izations can do this, too. No experience necessary. 


SLIM STYLE 
STATIONERY 
AND NOTES 
ENSEMBLE 


Dainty, soft 

Rose blossom 
decoration on 
fine quality, 
scalloped-edge 
sheets and notes. 
Delightfully 
stunning! 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 535, White Plains, New York 


HANDY 
SOCIAL 
NOTES 


Lustrous, slim 
informals 

in soft 
colors with 
shimmering 
crystals and 
brisk, friendly 
messages. 
Captivating! 


F™= Mail This Coupon Today™ ™ ¥ 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. | 
Dept. 535, White Plains, New York 


Please rush me free samples and other leading boxes on : 
approval for free trial as mentioned above. Also send full 
details of your easy money-making plan. 


Name 





Addr 








If writing for an organ- 
ization, give its name. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
“IMITATION of CHRIST” by Thomas a Kempis 
Your FREE Gift With The Bible 


Newly Revised English Translation 
13-Page Alphabetical Index 
Inspiring Special Frontispiece 
Prayer “Before” and “After’’ Reading 
Instructions How Best To Read 
Clear, Easy-To-Read Type 
Convenient Size For Pocket of Purse 
































Yes, with your order of this wonderful Catho- 
lic Bible you receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 
the new pocket- size edition of the “Imitation 
of Christ” by Thomas a Kempis, printed in 
beautiful easy-to-read type, with instructions 
on how to get the most out of this great 
spiritual classic. The value of this special 
edition of the “Imitation of Christ”... com- 
plete in Four Books . . . is $2.00. It Costs 
You Absolutely Nothing When You Order A 
Copy Of The New Catholic Edition Of The 
Holy Bible. 













THIS GREAT 
CATHOLIC MASTERPIECE 


WHEN YOU PURCHASE 












































Siest-to-Read Bible! 


SEND NO MONEY « 5 MONTHS TO PAY! 






















highly praised by Pope Pius XII. of Mary throughout the year. 
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st. MATTHEW, 2.) HOLY BIBLE 
all call his name Emman- 


ch is, interpreted, “God M2 SNS BP 4 el 2 Gi 7 
4.80 Joseph, arising from@iZ.U i asd 7 V4 wie): 
s the angel of the Lord had EASIER READING. 

him, and took unto him 
. And he did not know her 
ought forth her firstborn 
e called his name Jesus. 


























2 Bible Reading Guides 
New Atlas Bible Maps 
Self-indexed For Easy Reference 
Extra Large, Easy-To-Read Type 
Color Illustrated by 

Religious Masters 

@ Entirely New, Up-To-Date 
Reference Appendix 





CHAPTER 2. 
The Magi 

















. @ New Paragraph Heading For 

{ hen Jesus” was born in Better Understanding 
hem of Judea, in the day: Over 1570 Pages Size 5% x8 % 

: ( Bound in rich durable blue-grained 
a . d, — Ma i oe Leatherette with 23K gold ornamenta- 

tion 
with 
ering Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc., 225 W. 34th St. N. Y. Dept. S-2 
rlendly EXAMINE THIS BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 
ating! IN YOUR HOME FOR TEN DAYS FREE 
Published With Imprimatur of His Eminence er TODA 1 ly’s Copy o' g s t complete 

= 1 7 Francis Cardinal Spellman iialadicitaes be Pd gon poi con ea ith pr ieee odie eae ~ te mi 








THIS OFFER LIMITED... i ae CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. S-2 
on Wl MAIL COUPON TODAY... eo *%) = | 225 W. 34TH ST, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
full SEND NO MONEY! ; Please send immediately the beautiful new Catholic Edition of the Holy Bible 





PLUS my FREE copy of the “Imitation of Christ’’ by Thomas a Kempis. | will poy 
$2.00 a month until special publisher's price of $9.95 for The Holy Bible is paid 














Check here 1 if you prefer Special Deluxe Gold Edged Edition at $19.95 
payable $3.00 per month. 








I may return the BIBLE in 10 days if not completely satisfied 


a 





ADDRESS___ —EE 











54 Full Color Pictures Including 

15 Mysteries of the Rosary. Finest 1 

Sacred Works of Great Masters 1 if you wish to make payment in full, avoiding carrying and postal charges, enclose $10.00 

With Appropriate Text 1 ($20.00 for Deluxe Edition). In either case there is absolutely no charge for “Imitation of © 
1 
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Christ”, 





JUST THINK! Now you can own can possess. A special section is de- 
beautiful new copies of the two voted to all the references to the 
most widely read Catholic books in Blessed Virgin Mary, including 
the world for the price of the lovely her coming as prophesied in the 
Bible alone! This generous offer Old Testament. Eleven New Testa- 
has never been made before. The ment references, and Bible Read- 
Bible is the New Catholic Edition, ings, for the principal Feast Days 


Richly illustrated (see below), FLOOD OF ORDERS EXPECTED 
printed on superfine Bible paper, Because of its magnificent printing 
with Holy Land Maps and magnifi- and binding, ideal for a family 
cent Family Record Pages in full heirloom, and the enthusiastic 
color. Truly the most readable praise from the U. S. Hierarchy, 
Catholic Family Bible ever pub- the publishers anticipate a rush of 
lished. Exclusive features make it orders from all over America. 
the most useful, valuable book you Don’t delay ... Order Today! 























CIRCLE 
THE 
WEST 


On Sign’s 6th 
Annual Tour 


















New are invited to join the sixth 
consecutive Tour - of - the - West next 
summer, traveling together in a happy, 
congenial group in our own special Pull- 
man cars. You'll see the colorful South- 
west, California and the Evergreen Pa- 
cific Northwest. You'll visit Grand Can- 
yon, Yosemite and Rainier National 
Parks and the interesting cities of the 
Pacific Coast. You'll travel hundreds of 
miles in and through great mountain 
ranges. ... You'll enjoy excellent meals 
in dining cars en route and live in lead- 
ing hotels at stopover points. Interest- 
ing sightseeing trips are planned and a 
friendly, experienced escort will accom- 
pany the party to handle all details. . 
Plan now to go along on this 2-weeks’ 
holiday, July 14 to 28... . For descrip- 
tive folder, please address 


THE SIGN 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


POCONO 


TION or HONEYM 
MOU NT ATEY LODGE has EV ERY THING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘‘Club 
Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 
MOUNT POC ONO 29, P: ag 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 

















After Colds, Flu, Virus 
You May Suffer From 


TIRED BLOOD 


Feel Stronger Fast 

within 7 days...or money back! 

After a cold, flu, sore throat or virus 
you may suffer from iron deficiency 
anemia*...or, as we call it, Tired Blood. 
To feel stronger fast take GERITOL, the high 
potency tonic that begins to strengthen 
iron-poor, Tired Blood in 24 hours. In 
just one day GERITOL iron is in your t blood- 
stream carrying strength and - 
energy to every part of your 
body. So after a winter ill- 
ness, if Tired Blood is your 
problem—take GERITOL 
every day. You'll feel 
stronger fast within seven 
days or your money back. 
Get GERITOL, liquid or tab- 
lets, at your drugstore now! 


GERITOL 


4 


Grarrob 


oe 





CHRISTMAS? 


“American Family Christmas” (Decem 
Indeed it is very commendable. ‘The 
commercial Christmas must stop, soon, very 


ber) 


soon. Christ is the gift, nothing else is 
needed. But the whole article is a_ little 
contradictory. Santa must go—so they take 
a picture of Santa. The real meaning of 


Christmas must be recognized—so they have 


a small picture of the children fixing the 


Crib and a large picture of parents fixing 

5S 7 
gifts and tree. Doesn’t add up. I guess 
photographer Jacques Lowe got his cues 


mixed. We could open any secular maga- 
zine and see the same picture story. 

And what in the world does your cover 
mean? Focus on little girl, sideline Na- 
tivity. What is wrong with a complete 
Nativity scene every year, nothing else? 


Your cover this year will be found on every 


December secular magazine. It should be 

different 
Enough. 
I might 


magazine; 


I could go on. 
add, and should, I 
it’s both informative 


enjoy your 
and enter- 
taining. 

JEAN GAYNOR 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


THE NEAR EAST 
old 


but 


idea of the 
the U.S.A., 
could tinge the thinking 
National Catholic Maga 
difficult to that 
Gorman is extreme 
and then 
Commonwealth 


I thought I had a 
glorious 
didn't 
of the 
zine It is 
Fathei 
nationalism in 


good 
isolationism of 
believe it 
editor of a 
understand 
nauseated by 
one editorial 
endeavors to nauseate 
national- 


(De 


readers with extreme “‘isolationistic 


ism” in his “Near East Aggression.” 


cember). 
Nasser, and the 


re merely a collection of pawns 


Egyptian 
Canal itself a 


on an 


sovereignty, 
international chessboard; pawns that 
temporarily the mighty forces for good 
evil which later 


hid 
and 
flict 


Please 


sooner or nvust con- 


let yourself be 
American dollai 

far more spiritual principles in 
than dollar aid. 


please do not 


blinded by the almighty 


there are 
volved 

L. B. BowpENn 
Toronto, CANADA. 


little honest with 


need 


If you were just a 
the 
would surely 


inhabit 


claim to 
admit that 
Israel did 
an inherent right to the 


yourself and with you 


profess, you these 
have 


land 


people who now 


and do have 


of their ancestors. , 
All this, I am sure, you know as well as 
I do, but your religious bigotry and your 


vituperative hatred makea mockery of your 


calling as a Christian preacher whose 
sacred creed and duty are supposed to be— 
“Love to all.” 


M. RuBIN 


to mankind and charity 


PHILA., PA. 








YOURS—THE YEAR'S MOST EXCITING STAMPS! 









Saat Vv. Ss, 
-D.R.. Lincoln, 
Washington, Eisenhower. 











plus an imported collection of 


315 STAMPS 
all yours for only 25¢ 


You also get Bulgaria Complete Motor 
Show; St, Thomas Explorer; San Marino 
Airmail Triangle; Dutch New Guinea 
lst Stamp Issued and hundreds more}! 
Grand total of 315 all-different stamps. 
Catalog value $6.95—yours for 25¢ to in- 
troduce our Bargain Approvals. Included 
FREE, Midget Encyclopedia of Stamps. 


Send 25¢ Today. ASK FOR LOT FY-21 
ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 






































Your pennies can turn inte dollars! Here's a 
fascinating hobby that pays off! Send $1 for the 
coin album, (there's space for 59 Lincoln cents). 
When it's full, return COMPLETE album and 
receive $16 by return air mail PLUS $1 refund 
for the album (total: $17). Save other sets 
worth hundreds of dollars! All information sent 
with Ist album Send $1 to:BYBYMAIL Box 488, 
Dept. 0-91 Hempstead, NY 





Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that 
gratitude prompt you to provide 
assistance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 

Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 

May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that 
this definite provision be embodied 
in your last will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpo- 
ration organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
SP SURE inn v4 ne en eaeaes (3 } 
dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied 
upon this bequest be fully paid out 
of the residue of my estate. 


THE SIG 


Union City 
New Jersey 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12" COLUMBIA & RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia ® Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 
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AN AMERIC AN IN PARIS ‘~% 


FRANK SINATRA 
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scheherazade |e 


rimsky-korsakov 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 


SONGS FROM 
WALT DISNEY’ s 
MAGIC KINGDOM 


MY FAIR LADY 
Moss: foow the Boradaony Predecbon 
PERCY FAITH 


| ie 
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CONCERT BY THE SEAS 
ERROLL GARNER 


righten your 
with the 
finest 
dled 





BRAHMS: DOUBLE CONCERTO 
ISAAC STERN LEONARD ROSE 
BRUNO WALTER : 





fromt the 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best- 

selling 12” Columbia @ records. We make 
this unique offer to introduce you to the 
money-saving program of the Columbia @ Record 
Club . a program that selects for you each 
month the greatest works in every field of 
music—performed by the world’s finest artists, 
brilliantly reproduced on Columbia @ records. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club’s 
benefits—mail the coupon, indicating which one 
of the four Club divisions best suits your musi- 
cal taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and Danc- 
ing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical 
Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the Club 
Magazine which describes the current selec- 
tions in al! four divisions. You may accept or 
reject the monthly selection for your division 

. or take records from other Club divisions 

. thereby assuring you the widest possible 
choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. 

Your only obligation is to accept as few as 4 
selections from the almost 100 that will be 
offered during the next 12 months. The records 
you want are mailed and billed to you at only 
$3.98 (original cast Broadway Shows somewhat 
higher), plus a small mailing charge. 

FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: 
The 3 records sent to you now represent an 
“advance”’ of the Club’s bonus system—given to 
you at once. After you have fulfilled your mem- 
bership obligation by purchasing four records, 
you will receive an additional free Bonus record 
of your choice for every two additional Club 
selections you accept. Bonus records are superb 
12” Columbia @ records—the very best of the 
Columbia @ catalog—just like those shown here. 
indicate on the coupon which 3 records you 
want free, and the division you prefer. Then 
mail the coupon at once. You must be defighted 
with membership or you may cancel it by re- 
turning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB 


16S West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
P= — — — — =MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! = = = = = ee ny 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 688 
165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indicated here: 


(Select the records you want by checking the 3 boxes in the list at 
the right) . . . and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
0 Classical ( Listening and Dancing 0 Jaz 
(0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @) Record Club Magazine 
which describes the records offered in all four Club divisions. I 
have the privilege of accepting the monthly selection in the division 
checked above, or any other selection described, or none at all. My 

only obligation is to accept a minimum of four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mailing charge. 
After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free Bonus record for 
every two additional records I purchase. If not delighted with 
membership, I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 


(Phease Print) 
Address 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher. Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an established 
Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, please 
fill in the dealer’s name and address also. 


® Columbia”, &), @ Marcas Reg 


CHECK THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: ! 


0 Tehaikovsky: (2 Concert by the Sea 
Nutcracker Suite; Erroll Garner — re- 
The Sleeping corded in an actual 
Beauty Ballet performance at Car- 

Philadelphia Orches- mel, Calif.—playing 11 

tra, Ormandy, cond. numbers — Red Top, 

Where or When, etc. 
0 Day Dreams 





Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing Sometimes I’m 
Happy, You Go To My 
Head, etc. 


0 King of Swing; Vol. ! 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moonglow—9 more. 


0 My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. 


0 Brahms: Double 
Concerto; Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn 
Tragic Overture 

Stern, violin: Rose, 

‘cello; N. Y. Philhar- 

monic, Walter, cond. 


0 Songs from Walt 
Disney’s Magic Kinadom 
12 happy songs from 
famous Disney films. 


0 Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F:; 

An American in Paris. 


0 The Voice 

Frank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


© Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadelphia Orch.. 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


© Music of Jerome 
Ker 


n 

Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 20 
Kern favorites. 


CD Jazz: Red Hot & Coo! 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Love Walked In, 
The Duke—5 more. 





SEND FOR 


START SPEAKING 


SPANIS 


ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 











ERE’S the easiest 

way to learn a new 
language. Listen to FREE 2-sided non- 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 


words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 
your new language u ith a perfect accent 
Offer may end soon. Rush 


























10¢ to help cover cost of Also: 
special packaging, ship- Ginn, 
ping of free record, les- a 
son. State language you — 
, ry 1 “nd tree 
ano «want. we'll send free in- USSIAN 
formation on full Cortina | JAPANESE 
ee course. No obligation. BRAZILIAN 
a 


TINA ACADEMY 


Established in 1882 
MAVE PUN Dent. 1332, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 














IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 34 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 








MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$1.00 postpaid 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 














er l, At My Age, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 
























The success of Lewis Gradu- 

ates proves you can qualify for 

ascinating 10tel, motel and 

2 clut id or apartment house 
S every- 








Hostess-Club 
Manager, 


experience 
thanks to ecessary. Train at 
Lewis.”’— home or through resident 
Mrs S classes in Washington. Na- 

Service 


tion-wide Placement 
F Write for FREE book 
“Your Big Opportunity.’ 
Approved for ALL Veteran Training 
Lewis Hotel Training School 
Desk CB-6803, 


Wash. 7, D.C. 41st yr. 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 


Lewis 
came Resident 
Manager ina 





Record 





I have been very much surprised at the 


one-sidedness of your editorial in the De- 
cember issue of ‘THE SIGN. 
Nowhere is mentioned the fact that 


Colonel Nasser has openly and repeatedly 
said that he was getting ready to invade 
Israel... . 

I find no mention either of the fact that 
Nasser broke his engagements by refusing 
to let Israeli ships through the Suez Canal, 
and that he perjured Egypt by stealing the 


Suez Canal which had been built with 
foreign genius and foreign money, and 


Was giving Egypt a large dividend. 
1 approve completely your disavowal of 


outright but 


aggression, who was actually 
preparing for war? Was it not Colonel 
Nasser? 
J. P. Nitscu 
Iruaca, N. Y. 
It will undoubtedly go down, although 
unheralded, that your ability to cram so 
much common = sense into one editorial 
December) is one of the wonders of our 
journalistic age. Of all the articles 
and magazines that I read and have read, 
only Tur SIGN seems to know where it 
stands and why. 
Certainly I do not agree with you on 
many points, perhaps ranging from the 


picture cover to a certain article. If I agree 


with you on the Palestine question it is 
only because | have been to the Arab world 
myself where I saw thousands of Arab 


refugees wallowing in sinkholes, devoid of 
faith the Yet 


no them in 


and on verge of despair. 


one has offered to re-settle 
Spain which they once occupied for hun 
dreds of years. 

Joun S. Habis 


Harrirk Woops, Micn. 


the Arab States 
Israel is the first problem to be solved 


Middle 


Decembei 


\ lasting peace between 


| 
ana 


in the East, as you say in your 


editorial. 
With that every American should heartily 
agree 


Ihe more that editorials in the American 


dailies, weeklies, and magazines stress the 
iltimate and necessary objective—lasting 
peace—the sooner we will be impelled to 
see and gain it. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Your editorial on “Near East Aggression” 
n the December issue is fearlessly forth 
ight and spreads welcome light on issues 
vhich have been deliberately confused by 
perverse propaganda and_ political black 
mail. 


WILLIAM B. Precsok 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


UNMENTIONABLE PROBLEM 


I have just read the article by Dr. John 
J. Kane in December Dut 
He speaks of Protestant prejudice against 
the Church of Rome but mention 
the prejudice of the Roman Church against 
Protestant He takes it for 
granted that if anyone critic izes the Church 
of Rome, that person is prejudiced. 

I have Protestant circkes 
of my dearest 


issue of SIGN. 
does not 
Churches. 


all 
friends 


traveled in 


life and some of my 


are Roman Catholics. I have yet to hear 
any of my friends say anything but good 
about) Roman Catholicism. ‘There are 
Roman Catholics in all walks of American 
life and in high 
responsibility... . 


places of respect and 


OvERTON O’HAM 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


If anti-Catholicism is 
able Problem,” 


“Unmention- 
label 
Problem?” 


an 
shall 

“Unthinkable 
For obviously Mr. Kane has not thought of 
it,..or al thought it 
But anti-non-Catholicism does 


how we anti- 


non-Catholicism? 
least’ has 


not worth 


mentioning 


exist Every fair-minded Catholic will 
admit that the average Catholic really 
knows no more about Judaism or Protes- 
tantism than the average non-Catholic 
really knows about Catholicism. And _ yet, 
we all know Catholics who think and act 
with prejudice against Jews and Protes- 
tants... 

My criticism is not a denial of anti- 


denial of it as an 
“unmentionable problem” (printed in red 
letters) as a lead article in a prominent 
Catholic monthly. I believe that 
many Catholics have an exaggerated 
feeling of martyrdom which is a negative, 


Catholicism. It is a 


national 


Loo 


illogical waste of energy leading to no posi- 
tive good. 

RicHArD A. BURKE 
PHILA., Pa. 
the silence about anti-Roman 


Catholicism to which Dr. Kane refers exists 


Perhaps 


because in reality there is very little anti- 
Roman Catholic bigotry in the U.S. A.—too 
little, perhaps, for the magnitude of the 
threat to American civil liberty  repre- 
sented by the Roman Church. In my ex- 
perience relatively few Americans are 
aware there is any danger. 

Certainly there is little in either the his- 


toric or contemporary — politico-religious 
the Roman Church 
complacency in the matter. 
What the Roman 
Church controlled the electorate by weight 
of numbers 


activities of to warrant 


might happen if 
nice to think about. . 
Dr. Kane does Roman Catholics a distinct 

disservice by fanning the flames of paranoid 


is not 


delusions of persecution. 
Harowp I. Haas, Pu. D. 
Rocuestrer, N. Y. 


PROVENCE SHEPHERD 


I think the photo “Provence Shep- 
page Il) is a 
piece, as much as old paintings from Hals, 
Vermeer, di Rembrandt. ‘The 
portrait would be frameable in a size at 
Thank you. 

Mrs. J. CHALLY 


herd” (December, master- 


Credi, on 
least as big as a page. 


Morris, ILL. 


THE THINKING CATHOLIC 


I have just looked over the October issue 
of Tie SicN magazine. Your use, or should 
I savy misuse, of the word “chauvinism” best 


indicates the whole complexion of the 
editorial “The Thinking Catholic.” ‘ 
Pope Pius XI said, “Charity will 


never be true charity unless it takes jus- 
Is it charity 


with justice to bankrupt our own country, 


tice into constant account.” 
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NOW! $2,500 OF TERM LIFE INSURANCE 











FOR ONLY *12° A MONTH! -—...... 


The remarkable “Ratemaster” policy is issued at LOWER annual rates than those of any 
leading non-participating company in the United States* .. . Usually without medical examination 








NO SALESMAN CALLS . . . YOU EXAMINE THE POLICY WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 


ERE, surely, is one of the most attractive life 
H insurance offers ever made. Think of it! You 
can now have $2,500 of term protection for only $1.90 
a month at age 30—or $5,000 for only $3.80 a month. 
Whatever your age, the annual rate is lower than 
that of any leading non-participating company in the 
United States. 

No salesman calls on you. You deal directly with 
Patriot . . . America’s largest company offering you 
life insurance this convenient way. You alone decide 
how much insurance you want. You receive the actual 
policy to examine for ten days without spending a 
penny or obligating yourself in any way! 

Remember: The greatest protection need of most 
men is a guaranteed cash fund for their families. The 
lowest-rate kind of life insurance you can buy to 
meet this need is term insurance—pure protection for 
the years your family needs it most. Patriot’s RATE- 
MASTER Policy now offers you this protection at 
remarkably low rates. 

Here Are The Benefit Highlights 
of Patriot’s Ratemaster Policy 
*We will pay your family $2,500 or $5,000—which- 
ever amount you select—if you die within the next 
fifteen years. 
* We will pay your family double the amount of your 
insurance in the event of your accidental death as 
defined in the policy. 





RATES FOR $2,500 
RATEMASTER POLICY 
WITH DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
(For $5,000 multiply these rates by 2) 
Four Convenient Payment Plans 
—Select The One You Prefer 
tAge Annual Semi-Annual Quarterly Monthly 

Ratemaster not issued at these 
1to19 ages. Write for information about 
special plan available. 

20 $ 16.10 $ 8.20 $ 4.35 $ 1.60 
21 16.20 8.25 4.40 1.60 
22 16.30 8.35 4.40 1.60 
23 16.45 8.40 4.45 1.60 
24 16.65 8.50 4.50 1.65 
25 16.90 8.65 4.60 1.65 
26 17.20 8.80 4.65 1.70 
27 17.55 8.95 4.75 1 
28 18.00 9.20 4.85 1.80 
29 18.50 9.45 5.00 1.85 
30 19.05 9.70 5.15 1.90 
31 19.70 10.05 5.35 1.95 
32 20.40 10.40 $.35 2.00 
33 21.25 10.85 5.75 2.10 
34 22.25 11.35 6.00 2.20 
35 23.25 11.85 6.30 2.30 
36 24.40 12.45 6.60 2.40 
37 25.70 13.10 6.95 2.55 
38 27.15 13.85 7.35 2.70 
39 28.75 14.70 7.80 2.85 
40 30.50 15.55 8.25 3.00 
41 32.35 16.50 8.75 3.15 
42 34.40 17.55 9.30 3.35 
43 36.60 18.65 9.90 3.55 
44 39.05 19.90 10.55 3.75 
45 41.70 21.25 11.25 4.00 
46 44.55 22.75 12.05 4.25 
47 47.70 24.35 12.90 4.55 
48 51.20 26.10 13.85 4.85 
49 55.05 28.10 14.90 5.20 
50 59.40 30.30 16.05 5.60 
Ratemaster not issued at these 
51to65 ages. Write for information about 
special plan available. 
tYour age on your nearest birthday. 











*Based on published rates for similar policies issued by 
the top 50 such U. S. companies, ranked according to 
amount of insurance in force. 


Copyright 1957 by Patriot Life Insurance Company 


* You may continue your insurance after the fifteen 
year protection period. . 
tion of your health at the time. . 
changing your RATEMASTER policy to a straight 
life policy at the premium for your attained age. 


Facts About Patriot 


1. A Legal Reserve Company operating in 46 


. regardless of the condi- 
. simply by 2 


trict of Columbia and Hawaii. 


surance in force. 


states (not Kansas or Wisconsin), the Dis- 


. Over $900,000,000 of insurance and rein- 


(For example, Patriot’s present premium for $2,500 3. Capital and surplus over $10,000,000. 
of straight life at age 30 is $4.10 a month; at age 4. More than $3,000,000 paid out as death 
45, $6.95.) This is important if you want all the benefits last year. 


insurance protection you can afford now when it is 
needed most . 
change later on. 


Here’s How You Obtain The Ratemaster Policy 
On Patriot’s Ten-Day Approval Offer! 


Now you can see for yourself—without cost or obliga- 
tion—exactly what this RATEMASTER policy con- 
tains, and how it meets your needs. You pay nothing 
until after you receive your policy and decide you 
want to keep it. 

Here’s all you do: Simply fill out the application 
printed on this page, and return it to Patriot with the 
special Approval Coupon. If you’re accepted we'll send 
your policy promptly on a 10-day, no-obligation basis. 
After you have read it, either return it within ten 
days or send in your first premium payment. 

Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate this 
unusual offer . . 
without cost or obligation. Mail the coupon and appli- 
cation now while you’re thinking about it! 


. . but may want to make such a 








MAIL THIS APPROVAL COUPON 
TODAY WITH YOUR APPLICATION 


Patriot Life Insurance Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Patriot Rate- 
master Policy requested on the enclosed appli- 
cation. I understand that if I am accepted I 
have the privilege of examining the policy 
without cost or obligation. Within 10 days, I 
will either return it to you or remit my first 


. particularly when you can do so premium payment. 




















ee le | 
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PATRIOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Use this application for ages 15-65 only. Please print answers.) 


Male [) 
MEE w ak ca tdeeenenavedeaeis eres eeueed een Pa nan a eS Female (_] 
first middle last 
Home 
Address...... Min deradeeateebidcencadeee errr rrr MAGEE eeedeseRCeeee se eecccceccecese 
number and street city, zone, state 
Duties or 
IIR iicaid doclugino aie wskaodeweasaes ie emia euemnia SOR vcs dnewcas eevesceee 
Date of 

SE Seen a6 iceieSeawad i nses6-arw sing as dcesowidu sw aitiee aaeeeianas 

ft.-inches pounds month, day, year 
Kind of Amount of [] $2,500 
Policy RATEMASTER with pouste INDEMNITY Insurance [] $5,000 
Premium () Annual (OD Quarterly Amount of Patriot policies 
Plan: [) Semi-ann. (| Monthly er ROW CHIEN Be vc ccccceccs 
Name of How related 
Cenk wa sncee te bus kteeceeeuctnmerensce baweuen OPP iicdccccks eccevcecccccee 

first middle last 


Has any life insurance company ever offered you a policy at higher than 


standard rates, or refused to insure you? 0) Yes f No 
Have you ever had or been treated for heart trouble or high blood pressure; 
cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, epilepsy or nervous disorder; stomach trouble 
or any ailment of the kidneys, gall bladder or liver? C Yes 0 No 
Have you been examined or treated by a doctor during the past two years? [] Yes 0 No 


Please explain fully any “yes” answer. Include date, reason, doctor’s name and address. 


oe eee errors seseees: 


The above answers are complete and true, and any physician who has examined or treated me 
is authorized to disclose any information thereby acquired. | agree that the insurance will 
become effective only when, while | am in good health, a policy is delivered to me and the 
first premium is paid in full and accepted by the Company. If the policy delivered differs from 
that applied for, this application shall be for such policy, except that no change shall be made 
as to , classification, plan or benefits, unless agreed to in writing by me. 





10-127 
(] PLEASE SEND ME ADDITIONAL APPLICATIONS FOR AGES .... 


PATRIOT ure INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, 
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New York 16, New York 














How to keep others from thinking you are deaf... 


Noico Fashiouohle, 








BOOKLET 


HEARING 


* ._ ASSES 


KEEP YOUR NATURAL LOOK 


See and Hear the easy, attractive way with 
the fashionable new Maico hearing glasses. 
No thick frames, bulky bows, or dangling 
cords. Maico hearing glasses look like regu- 
lar glasses, yet you hear with them, too. 
Keep your natural look! See Maico! 


——— — A SS SS ce 
MAICO, Room 79), 21 N. 3rd St., Mpls., Minn. 
Please send free booklet. 


Nome. 
Address. 
City 








State, 





lasawewenend 








PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 14th 
We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 


12 Heads for...... $ 4.00 
25 Heads for...... $ 7.10 
50 Heads for...... $11.75 
75 Heads for...... $16.75 
100 Heads for...... $19.00 
200 Heads for...... $36.00 
300 Heads for...... $51.00 
500 Heads for...... $80.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are are in the Handling of Palm 
256-70 S. 23rd St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








“Ireland’s Magazine”’ 


MONTHLY 
News, articles, f of 
$3.00 annually Pub ist 
who supply detailed 
$8.00; hand-p f 
$5.00. Ask for free lit 
22 Farmhill Rd., Dundrum, 


BASSTRATED DIGEST of Irish life 
past and present; 
Irish Ancestry Guild 
family histories, 
rchment Coats of Arms, 
erature. Secretary |.A.G 
Co. Dublin, Ireland. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOt TAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16. 


er 
general 
genera 


ainted f 























2300 ft. alt. Sandy h on Hunter Lake. 100 
mi. from N.Y.C Mi dings. Lavatory in 
each cabin. Hot sho esian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Recreatio nstructional activi- 
ties. Mature professior staff. 1 counsellor for 
every 4 boys, Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive 
fee. Catalog. 


Robt. D. Giegengack. Yale Univ. A.A.. New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.). 
Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy. Robert Giegengack. 


If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. E-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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THE AUTHENTIC 


IRISH | 


NATIONAL TIE 


On ST. PATRICK’S 
DAY, March 17th. 
Wear the only official 
irish national necktie. 3 
Pat. Des. 162529. 
Worn by the 
President of Ireland 
and those of Irish 
origin the world over. 
$2.00 postpaid. 
Also ties with authentic crests for 
1600 Irish names. Write for our 


of bb 
de MOLEYNS 


59 EAST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, PL 5-6951 


descriptive folders. 





CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, C. P. 


IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 





thus putting ourselves into the hands of 
the receivers—the Godless atheists. . . . 
Mrs. J. P. Mottey 





| FEBI 





PuILa., Pa, 

I regret that I cannot conscientiously re. 
new my subscription to your magazine, s9 
much of which I have enjoyed reading. . , , 

Don’t you realize that the current cult + 
for internationalism has nothing whatever 


in common with the age-old ideal of 
Christ’s Kingdom on Earth—the Father. 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man | — 
—to which all true Catholics subscribe? . , , 
M. J. Hakrorp 
Cuicaco, ILL. art 
Rev. 
lo the three “thinking Catholics” who 
objected so strenuously to being told HOW -_ 
to think by Father Gorman, I should like Rew. 
to point out the editorial was not a dictum - 
on how to think but rather a challenge to 
THINK. If Negroes are so different, how 
are we different? We are not a “problem,” - 
We are a people and as such we have Joh 
dignity inherent in being the children of -" 
God. “0 
. ; Kat 
Mrs. FRANCES SPRINGER Rev 
Piina., PA. Joh 
Clit 
MUSICAL 1.Q. ant 
I have just read Paul Hume's article en- Fri 
titled “How’s Your Musical 1.Q.?” And 
I felt I just had to write to say how much BUS! 
I enjoyed it. I am a lover of music my- Re 
self, and have been for most of my twenty- Wi 
one years. My favorite music includes Fr: 
everything from Bach to Count Basie and 
Louis Armstrong. And I think that it is 
. FIEL! 
about time somebody defended the repu- 
tation of modern music, since the music Re 
from today’s musical plays and the true ~ 
jazz of twentieth-century America have 
earned the right to hold the rank of ‘good 
music.” Thank you for this service to MIS: 
modern music, R 
Miss Mary C. WALSH 
Driroir, MICH, 
DIETING 
I have just read Katherine Burton's fea- ADV 
ture on dieting (November) and have only add: 
this to say: the only thing more tiresome on 
than a frustrated fat woman is a smug Edit 


skinny one! 
Mrs. 
OREGON, 


Joun O'HALLORAN, 


Jr. 


LPIGARD, 





HAITI 
I read with much interest the article in ‘ 
your magazine in reference to Voodooism moi 


in Haiti. 
that a 
cused 


October) 
of 
attention 
which IT am happy to call 


It pleases me to know 
repute fo- 
this small island 
“home.” It pains 
misrepre- 


magazine has 


its 


youl 
on 


me to see my island home 





sented. 

Your figures concerning Voodoo and bad 
marriage greatly exaggerated. Your § 
figures twenty-five years old. | 
have dur- 
and it exact 
your figures by half or more, 
that per cent or 30 per cent 
(Continued on page 80) ‘ 
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A Guide for Our Times 


HE Christmas message of the Holy Father was 

one of the greatest pronouncements of a truly 

great teacher. It might well be called “A Guide 
for Our Times.” Here are just a few of the Holy 
Father’s most significant declarations. 

War against the Communists may justly be called 
a crusade. . 
“We have 
to a crusade. 


avoided calling Christendom 
We can, however, call for full under- 
standing of the fact that where religion is a living, 
vital heritage, men do look 
unjustly forced on them by 
crusade.” 

We should not repeat the disunity and appease- 
ment that led to World War 11. 
“Tt fatal error to repeat what 
happened during the years preceding the Second 
World War, when all the threatened nations, and 
not merely the smallest, sought their safety at 
expense of others. 


upon 
their 


the struggle 
enemy as a 


would be a 


the 
In the end, all together 
were overwhelmed in the holocaust. 
definite need of this period . . 
European solidarity.” 


Hence a 
is the restoring ol 


Soviet Russia is willing to resort to force to Com- 
munize other nations. 
“There is no longer room for doubt concerning 
the aims and methods which rely on tanks, when 
these latter noisily crash over borders sowing death 
in order to force civilian peoples into a pattern of 
life they explicitly detest.” 

Circumstances may be present in which war is 


justified. 
2 In the present circumstances there can be 
verified . . . the situation wherein, every effort to 


avoid war being expended in vain, war—for eftec- 
tive self-defense and with the hope of a favorable 
outcome against unjust attack—could not be con- 
sidered unlawful.” 

Unde Catholic 
in conscience refuse military service. 
“A Catholic citizen 
science in order to 


such circumstances, a may not 


cannot invoke his 
refuse to 
those duties the law imposes.” 
The U.N. should at least have the right to send 
observers to critical points and should have the 
authority to deny U.N. rights to members who 
refuse to admit them. 
“Their authority (the U.N.) should have its 
weight, at least through observers, in the places in 
which the essential values of man are in extreme 
danger. One can wish that 


own con- 


serve and to fulfill 


the exercise 


of their rights as members of this organization be 
denied to states which refuse even the admission 
of observers.” 

The U.N. should have the right and power to 

prevent military intervention and should have a 
police force to preserve order in the threatened 
state. 
“(The U.N.) ought also to have the right and 
the power of forestalling all military intervention 
of one state in another, whatever the pretext under 
which it is effected, and also the right and power 
of assuming, by means of a sufficient police force, 
the safeguarding of order in 
threatened.” 

The U.N. should be strengthened, especially for 
effecting general disarmament. 


the state which jis 


“If we allude to these detects, it is because we desire 
the authority of the United Nations 
strengthened, especially for effecting general dis- 
armament which we much at heart. In 
fact, only in the ambit of an institution like the 
United individual 
nations to reduce armament, especially to abandon 
production and use of certain arms, be mutually 
exchanged under the strict obligation of  inter- 
national law. Likewise, only the United Nations 
is at present in a position to exact the observance 
of this obligation by assuming effective control 
of the armaments of all nations without exception.” 


to see 
have so 


Nations can the promise of 


HE Holy Father doesn’t give the pacifists much 

of a leg to stand on. He’s hard too on the 

chauvinists and go-it-alone nationalists, the 
appeasers, the advocates of peace-at-any-price, the 
take-it-all-on-faith proponents of disarmament, 
the we-can-explain-it-all-away friends of Red Russia, 
the lunatic fringe that would weaken or even 
scuttle the U.N., and which mouths such slogans as 
“Get the U.S. out of the U.N. and the U.N. out of 
the U.S.,” the perfectionists who will have no truck 
with an organization which has any defects. 

Few messages of the Pope have been more im- 
portant or more suited to the needs of the time. 
We recommend that it be read and re-read by all 
who have an interest in the solution of the enor 
mous problems that beset us today. 
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After struggling with an oversize pencil for some time, the 
puzzled and unhappy king of Through The Looking Glass 
finally pants out, “My Dear! I really must get a thinner 
pencil. I can’t manage this one 
a bit: it writes all manner of 
things that I don’t intend——” 
Like the king’s pencil, more and 
more of the things we use are 
getting hard to manage. They are doing all manner of things 
we never intended. 

Take the volume control on your radio or TV. You prob- 
ably think that with it you can control the sound. But you're 


The Pencil That 
Ruled the King 


forgetting the engineer in the studio. Congressmen have re- 
cently been receiving complaints that the volume is going 
up during commercials. The report of the F.C. C. on De- 
cember twenty-second shows that this is not as bad as it 
sounds. But the point is that when you sneak away from a 
commercial for a quick snack, you can’t be too sure of getting 
away with it. The sound may go up just enough to follow 
you all the way to the ice box. 
Speaking recently on “Aids For Environmental Control,” 
Dr. Max Lund reported that the wings of a supersonic jet 
were torn off because the pilot couldn't let go of the control 
stick. Another jet pilot few through a whole formation ol 
jets without his or their knowing it. Machines, Dr. Lund 


said, were getting ahead of the men who made them. Swept- 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ren 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


wing cars are an improvement over the model-T. But we 
don’t have to study recent accident reports to realize that 
modern cars make greater demands on the driver—he must 
be more alert and skillful, and his judgment better. ‘The 
more man improves the car, the harder it is to control. 

} 


Setting type by hand, Gutenberg would have 


4 


been flabber- 
gasted by our linotype machines and high-speed presses. But 
today so much is printed that we need digests to keep up 
with even a little of it—and much 
of it we could do very well with- 


The Machines That 


The more books, magazines, 
Control Men 


out. 
and newspapers printed, the 


greater are the demands made 


And the 


that we will choose wrong. The same is true of movies. We 


on us to choose and select. ereater is the danger 


can make more movies, more realistic movies, and more 


technically perfect movies than formerly. But we also have 
multiplied the problems of using them in a 1reasonable—and 
therefore virtuous—way. 

Che point is that the more progress we make in technology, 
the more we surround ourselves with things that are hard 
to manage. That is why we have such organizations as the 
Atomic Energy Federal 


Commission, or the Civil Aeronautics 


Communications 
Why 
we have many traflic laws, radar on highways, and patrolmen 


Commission, the 
\dministration. 
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United Press 


Cost of living is now double what it was in 1939, with food prices leading the way, 
clothing just keeping pace, and rent lagging behind. Hardest hit are families with fixed incomes, pensions 
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in helicopters. Why we have the Legion of Decency and the 
National Organization for Decent Literature. Why we have 
the Pope speaking on such things as automation or even 
noise. We are not advising the throwing out of radios and 
TV sets, the burning of books and movies, or the scrapping 
This would certainly not be the 
popular solution and is not necessarily the best or only one. 


of automobiles and planes. 


But constantly it is becoming more clear that we must learn 
to use these things in a human, virtuous way. 

We cannot let them push us around. And they will—if 
we simply drift along with them. That’s the easiest thing 
to do. But then we will find, like the king mentioned above, 
that we cannot manage them and that they are doing to us 
all manner of things that we never intended. 


A cynic might say that the price of progress is an ulcer. At 
any rate, the prosperity that we have enjoyed over the last 
ten years has not brought any corresponding increase in 


contentment. Even casual read- 


; ers of the business news will note 
The Price ° 
an almost morbid preoccupation 
with the 


Of Progress permanence of the 


boom. Good times seem abnor- 
mal; we are waiting for the ultimate crackup. 
On a smaller scale, the typical American family is paying 


its own price for progress. Our habits and have 


changed drastically, but by imperceptible degrees. As a result, 


Customs 


few persons appreciate the strains that have cropped up. 
So tar 
change is the 


as the family is concerned, the really fundamental 
acceptance of debt as normal and even desir- 
able. The old family tradition, still persisting in many parts 
ot the world, looked down upon debt as a sign of bad family 
management. The one tolerated exception was the mortgage 
on the house. Even in this case, every effort was made to 
secure a substantial down payment. And the loan was paid 
off as quickly as possible. 

In such a social itmosphere, peopl 
Children odd putting 


small sums until one day they could become the proud own- 


saved to buy things. 


might work for years at jobs, away 
ers of bicycles. An engaged couple would save for the pur- 
furniture. After 


in anticipation of owning their own home. 


chase of marriage they would continue to 


save, this time 
The luxuries of the day were out of reach until all debts were 
paid and the necessary savings accumulated 

All this was changed when installment buying became pop- 
ular and respectable. Now one did not save in order to buy. 
One bought and enjoyed the use of the purchase while pay- 
ing off installment loans. Gradually this practice developed a 
mental outlook that put practically every desirabl purchase 
within the reach of the 


family. It was almost a matter of 


buying first, and then worrying about how to pay for it. 


The newly married couple today will buy their furniture, and 
possibly a used car, on credit. This may not be fully paid off 
when they purchase a house, sometimes with no down pay- 

ment. Television, household ap- 


pliances, a better automobile, 


Better to 


Slow Down? 


and even their annual vacation 


may add to the credit charges. 

To carry this debt, the wife may 
continue with her previous job. Her husband may even take 
on a second job to add to family finances. 

In brief, young Americans today expect to begin family 
life at living standards higher than those attained by their 
grandparents at the end of a fruitful and hard-working 
career. Comforts and even taken for granted. 
There is little thought that sickness o1 unemployment may 
turn 


luxuries are 


these commitments into family tragedies. 


While all this may seem as easy as writing one’s signature 


12 


on an installment contract, there is inevitably some worry 
and tension connected with debt and the incessant demands 
for payments. Financial burdens can well be a source of 
marital friction. They can be a partial explanation of the 
rise in marriage failures and in juvenile delinquency. 
Would we be old-fashioned to ask: Is all of this wise? Or 
would it be better to slow down and enjoy life more? 


Economists have commented on the financial unrealities of 
our current prosperity. Back in 1939, they say, the dollar 
was worth a dollar—approximately. Today, it’s worth fifty 
The Administration is do- 
ing its best to restore the saw- 
buck 
what neither the government nor 
much 
Americans have 


cents. 
The Psychology 
Behind the 


to its former glory, but 
Boom 

the economists can do 
about is the psychology behind the boom. 
been whipped into a buy-buy-buy frame of mind and “hard 
to change things. Not, at 
about it. For 


money” isn’t necessarily going 


least, 
to a large extent it is the mass magazines that reflect and 


if the magazines have anything to say 


create the unreal psychology behind the boom. 


\ glance through a few issues on the nation’s newsstands 


will indicate just how unreal this psychology is. One mag- 


azine that is said to be aimed at young marrieds in the 


$5,000-a-year bracket features twenty-two house plans. Aver- 
ge price of the S$33.700 
$29,500 without 


a homes completely equipped, 


extras. This is about twice what a family 
with an income of $85,000 can actually afford. 

Or maybe you want to redecorate the home you already 
Another 


shade less than $1,000 a room. 


have? magazine will tell you how to do it at a 
Still want to redecorate? 
Still another magazine features an article on how to make 
ends meet in marriage. Case in point: a poor fellow strug- 
gling to support a wile and three children on a mere $12,500 
salary. Consoles the writer, “Actually, this young man’s plight 


ve.” Indeed it isn’t. 


is not as severe as it might 


Such is the American dream as portrayed in the magazines. 
And dream it is, for it bears littl to the 
Millions of still trying to rear 
a dollar or 
Many still suffer 
trom unemployment, job discrim- 
take 
family earn- 
ing $80 to $90 a week. What is the impact of the economic 


psychology of the magazines on them? 


resemblance \Ameri- 


can reality. Americans are 
lamilics on wages of 


two an hour. 


American Dream 


vs. American Reality = jyation, bad housing. But 


even the “average” 


We submit that many of them are being misled on an 
economic joyride that ends with them hopelessly in debt. 
While they struggle to keep up, the family lives on hot dogs 
and baked beans. 

You can also see the impact of this situation in the pathetic 
young couples shopping for 515,000 to $20,000 homes on 
$4,000 incomes. Some have been so taken in by the current 
“cult of the bathroom” that, as one real estate salesman told 
us, “They want a bath-and-a-half, or sometimes even two 
baths, and they don’t even have enough to buy the house!” 

What’s.the answer? We think there’s a double answer. 

First, many families will have to learn to face the facts of 
economic life. On a $4,000 income, you can buy a $10,000 
house. You can’t buy a $15,000 or $20,000 one. 

Second, the nation owes it to its lower middle income 
families to see that housing they can afford is available. To- 
day, the $10,000 home has become about as rare as the dodo 
bird. Yet why our much vaunted 
production methods should not be able to bring it back. 

Until it returns (if it ever does), keep a tight hold on 
your purse strings and stay out of hock. 


there is no reason mass 
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QUESTIONS FOR 1957 


The Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Six raised 

a lot of ugly questions that 1957 will have to answer—or bust. 

What can and should the U.S. do when iis own allies refuse 

to abide by international rules for decent behavior? What can and should 
all free nations do when the Soviet war machine coldly goes about 





















llar | the job of crushing a people struggling to achieve a modicum of freedom? 
ifty Is there any real basis for hoping that peace will come in our day? 

do- The Eisenhower Administration gave a flat answer to the first question 
aw- | by firmly and wisely opposing the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion 

but of Egypt, though as yet no one has come up with a permanent solution 

nor | to the outstanding issues in the Middle East. The second question 

uch f was ably answered in the Christmas message of Pope Pius XJI. Free nations 
ave cannot just stand by while a people ave crushed. They must at least 

ard use all sanctions short of war to penalize the aggressor. And even armed 
at ® intervention against the aggressor would not be immoral. The last 

For FS question about lasting peace remains the biggest enigma that 1957 faces. 
ind > Until there are more men of good will, it will remain an enigma. 

ids | sa 
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eS. Key men who will decide the outcome of 1957 include U.S.’s Eisenhower, Russia’s Khrushchev, 
‘Ti- Red China’s Chou, India’s Nehru, Israel’s Ben Gurion, and Egypt's Nasser. Of them all, Ike and Nehru are most 
ar interested in peace, but a monkey wrench thrown in the works by any of the others could mean chaos 


United Pres 
That the problems of 1956 remain to plague the men of 1957 is clear from photos showing camel 
yn ata gas-short British filling station and a tiny Hungarian refugee arriving in Minnesota. Major Mideast 


issues still remain unresolved and another Red satellite blow-up is not a distant posstbility 
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Views in Brief 


Might and Right. Violence is becoming a familiar way 
of handling international affairs: in Latin America, Africa, 
the Near and Far East. Violence is becoming a way of 
handling national affairs: we have seen it in labor problems , 
and we see it now in the problem of segregation. Violence is § 
becoming a way of handling personal affairs: we see it, oc | The 
casionally, in sports and we see it, more generally, in an | 
increasing number of crimes and misdemeanors. And it is no | 
longer a question of “might makes right”—a slogan which | by 
was bad enough. Today there is little concern about rights. 
It is simply the idea that might is a way of getting what you 
want. And the acceptance of this idea by nations in inter- 





: i Religious News national and national affairs is closely connected to its by 
Catholic Floyd Patterson, 21, succeeded Catholic Rocky 


Marciano as heavyweight champion by winning over 
Archie Moore. Floyd hails from Holy Rosary, Brooklyn 


acceptance by individuals in their personal affairs. Any 
change must start with a change of individuals. 








THI 
Side Issues. In a recent sermon to lawyers, Fr. Kenealy, many 
S.J., highlighted two effects of segregation over and above ing | 
the attack it involves on personal rights: “Peripheral to the like 
main issue, but of serious civic importance, ts the question sketc 
of the spiritual damage segregation has done and is still doing versi 
to those who force it upon their fellow citizens, both Negro } mad 
and white. ... Peripheral also, but of momentous interna- fron 
tional importance, is the question of the diplomatic damage Jj estat 
segregation has done and is still doing to our American as- of sl 
pirations to the moral leadership of the free world.” patt 
I 
Problem for Parents. Though 42 per cent of over two that 
million crimes were committed by children under eighteen, Ins 
J. Edgar Hoover pointed out that of every 100 in the ten to Phe 
seventeen age group, 97 live law-abiding lives. To live useful by ' 
lives, he added, youths need discipline and training. 
§ day 
! t 
Baby Doll. In a reply to Francis Cardinal Spellman’s con- | 
Gilloon demnation of Baby Doll, Elia Kazan, the “sad-faced litile § . 
Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce accepts award from Italian man” who made the movie, is quoted by Life as saying: ‘The ‘ Ari 
government after announcing her retirement as a diplo- Catholic Church teaches that... there is good and bad in ’ ep 
mat. Mrs. Luce proved her versatility at post in Rome the world and you have to choose.” In this respect Kazan _ 
is right. This is what the Church teaches. There is good and _ 
bad in the world. The trouble is that in making Baby Doli, | - 
Kazan apparently didn’t choose, or rather he did but—as far a 
as the Church is concerned—he chose wrongly. Some hint of , 
why he chose wrongly may be gathered from something else na 
Kazan said in his reply to the Cardinal. “Life is gross.” That's oa 


about as neat a summation of Baby Doll as one can find. And 
that’s what the Church does not teach. 


Adults Only. Baby Doll aside, we can appreciate that the 
serious film artist faces a large difficulty when it comes to 
making adult movies in a mature, adult manner. Source : 
of the conflict is the fact that motion pictures are mass J 
media that cater to indiscriminate audiences. Two cases in § 
point might be the Italian movies La Strada and The Bi- 1 
cycle Thief, which were artistic masterpieces but still re- | 
ceived B ratings from the Legion of Decency. They were | 
not pictures which children or adolescents should be allowed 

to see, but they were full of poignant meaning for discrim- 
inating adults. If such movies could play before limited 
audiences, they might be less objectionable. Here, we might 
take a tip from the British, who have a government censoring 








: it 
board that decides whether a movie can be shown to gen-_ | 
eral or “adults only” audiences. There is some question 

Solaions Wome whether the movie moguls of Hollywood would agree to 
Something of a first must be credited to Lawrence Albert, this approach, but an attempt at it might be a good test 
who is believed to be the first Eskimo to come to the U.S. of just how sincerely they love “art” more than they love 
to study for priesthood. Alaskan Church is coming of age “box office.” 
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Candle for My Mother 


The author of the current best-seller “The Nun’s Story” describes the path 


by which God led her, almost in spite of herself, into the Catholic Church 


by KATHRYN HULME 


THE PECULIAR RETICENCE that so 
many Protestants experience when speak- 
ing of religious matters lingers shadow- 
like in this 
sketch of the steps that led to my con- 


my emotions as [| begin 
version. It was only five years ago that I 
made the final step which separated me 
from the four hundred years of Prot- 
estantism preceding it, and the atavism 
of shyness before God, like the behavior 
patterns of an old dog, persists. 

I know, of course, that J did not make 
that final step or any of the others lead- 
ing up to it, that I decided nothing. 
The steps were decided in and lor me 
by Our Blessed Lord who perhaps took 
pity on my spiritual loneliness and one 
day called, Come home. 

The day when [ think I heard that 
call was not the 4th ef August 1951 in 
St. Francis Xavier Parish of Phoenix, 
Arizona, when I stood with my sponsor 
and two friends beside a marble bap- 
tismal font and was received by a Jes- 
uit Father the Church. It 
think (for who can really say J know?) 
a day several earlier and 
thousands of miles distant from the place 
And the call 
summons from 


into was, I 


years 


mahy 


of my baptism. 
mysterious 


was 
pe yintless 


no 


“The reticence that 
so many Protestants ex- 
perience when speaking 
of religious matters 
lingers as I begin this 
sketch of the steps that 


led to my conversion” 


space, but a ring of a telephone bell, 
followed by the familiar voice of my sis- 
ter in California speaking to me in Ger- 
many, telling me that my beloved mother 
had died that day. 

I was in Wurzburg, Bavaria. I had 
been overseas for almost five years, work- 
ing with the United Nations relief teams 
in the Displaced Persons Branch, help- 
ing to clean up the human debris of a 
war that had been a civilian catastrophe. 
I had shared every phase of that im- 
mense heartbreak work with my mother, 
in letters which 
the basis for a book I was going #o write. 
In fury and often at 
white heat, I had poured out for her 
alone the story of 


were later to become 


and_ frustration 
“man’s inhumanity to 
a cliché then, but 
a visual actuality recorded daily with 


man” which was not 
hammer blows on all five senses. 

My mother was my source of comfort 
in the world outside that sad, refugee- 
filled U. S. Zone of Occupation, an un- 
failing fount of sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and love. Often I shared her let- 
ters with team-mates, French and Belgian 
mainly, who had been orphaned by the 
war. When I gave her their names and 
a thumbnail sketch of their situations, 





she remembered them in her Christmas 
boxes which were always filled with the 
specialties of San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
“To bring a breath of San Francisco to 
my girls,” she wrote. 

I remember how I stared at the huge 
cmigration chart in my office, seeing all 
its statistical peaks and dips in double, 
hearing still my sister’s voice saying, “You 
must not cry, dear. She died peacefully 
But | 
confided it to me, that 
she was afraid of death. 


in her sleep.” knew, because my 


mother had once 


My grief sharpened as I remembered 
her fear. A sudden passionate desire 
swept over me to help her somehow, help 
her over that lonely journey back to hei 
Maker which she had always called trem 
“the 


to help her with something more than 


ulously crossing over.” I wanted 
the formless personal prayers I some- 


times whispered in moments of crisis, 
with prayers composed of words not of 
my subjective choosing. I needed words 
that had the weight of ancient authority 
and, most of all, a proper frame for their 
utterance. If | were a Catholic, I thought. 
They had a Mass for the Dead 

It was not 


thought just then of a Catholic observ- 


strange for me to have 


Photographs by Thomas Shoemaker 
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ance. Before the war I had traipsed as 
a tourist in and out of Catholic churches 
al] over France and Italy, seeking the 
art treasures they contained. Often there 
was a Mass being said, at some main al 
tar that bas-relief mentioned in 
Baedeker, or in some side chapel where 
perhaps a glowing Raphael was hung. 
And I had waited until the Mass ended, 
watching the people kneeling and rising 
and wondering what it was all about. 
The beauty of it 


had a 


I could see with my 
own two eyes—candlelight on embroid- 


ered vestments and the slow studied ges- 





“Never in my whole life 
had I felt so poor and 
so hetpless as when I 
gazed through tears at 
the lovely old chapel 
whose bells could not be 


rung for me and mine” 





tures of the priest as he raised the golden 
chalice cup. Sometimes, to be inconspic- 
uous, I had knelt with the praying peo- 
ple and once, in St. Peter’s in Rome, | 
had dropped some lire into a small tin 
box and had lit a candle for my mother 
before the altar that contained Michael- 
angelo’s matchless sculpture, the Pieta. 
She had been a little shocked when | 
wrote home about it, but only because 
she thought I might have been trespass- 
ing in places where I did not belong, 
save asa respectful tourist. 

I wished now with a terrible ache that 


step. ... 





“The only time I’ve ever felt sorry 

for the born Catholic was when I 
stood . .. beside the baptismal font and 
heard the anointing and the words 


which purified me and brought me home’ 


“I know that I did 
not make that final 
The 
steps were decided 
in and for me by 


Our Blessed Lord’’ 


I might “trespass” again. Wiirzburg ha & “Cc 
been the seat of an Archbishopric Bs alway: 
741 A.D. and there were many beautify) #4 
old Catholic altars still left intact, despite | -* 
the pattern-bombing at the end of the noth 
war which had reduced that queen ba & "8 
roque city to a shambles in twenty-nine | ie 


° S 4 \ 
minutes. I knew all the churches tha § @ ™ 


had Riemenschneider carvings and & moth 
Grunewald paintings, for I often droy alone 
the French and Belgian girls of my team § and ¢ 
to them for Sunday Mass, since | had ay the 
rank in the outfit which entitled me tof churc 
a car of my own. my 0 











rg had 
IC Since 
autifyl 
despite 
of thé 


en ba. GF 


ty-nine 
es that 
5 and 


| drove 


y team 
had a 


me to 





} “Come in with us, Miss Hulme,” they 

} always pleaded and I always shook my 

head. My furtive flirtation with the beau- 

F ties of a Church so justly called “the 

© mother of the arts” was not, I felt, any- 
thing to be exposed to Catholic eyes. 

| didn’t know where to turn as I sat 

at my desk thinking of my gallant little 


® mother making her “crossing over” all 
alone. I longed to have music, prayers, 
§ and candlelight about her. Marooned in 


© the middle of Catholic Bavaria, the only 


church that could give what I wished for 
my mother was the Catholic Church. 











“I think it is impossible to 
make a born Catholic under- 
stand how a first Mass. read 
and followed, affects one 


who is outside the Church” 


In my heart of hearts, I knew what 
I really wanted. I wanted the moon. | 
wanted a Mass said for my frightened 
little mother. I had no idea why I 
thought a Mass would help her on her 
way, but I was certain that it would. I 
was equally certain (had I heard this or 
read it somewhere?) that Masses were 
not said for the likes of us, that only a 
Catholic could seek that special boon 
and that only for Catholics might a Mass 
be said. 

From window I could 
the spires of the fourteenth-century Mar- 
ienkapelle high on the hill overlooking 
the River Main, one of the few churches 
in the town that had come through the 
bombings with most of its beauty intact. 
I thought of the long flight of stone 
stairs leading up to its Gothic portals 
and the Riemenschneider statues on its 
buttresses. Never in my whole life had 


my office see 


I felt so poor and so helpless as when | 
gazed through tears at the lovely old 
chapel whose bells could not be rung 
for me and mine. 


Two days later at ten o’clock in the 
morning, a Mass for the Dead was cele- 
brated in memory of my mother in the 
Marienkapelle. Beside me in the carved 
oak pews were my French and Belgian 
had made true 
what I thought was a wish impossible of 
fulfillment. 

On the night of my telephone call, 
they from my face that 
something had happened. They had 
come to my billet in the evening and 
with loving tact had drawn from me 
the admission that my mother had died. 


team-mates who come 


had guessed 


Acting as if their own mothers had been 
taken away again, they began to weep. 

“We must ask a Mass,” 
a while. 


said one alter 


“In the Marienkapelle where there’s 
a German priest who speaks French,” 


said another. “It will be easier to ar- 
range there.” 

“Miss Hulme’s mother loved high 
places with wide views,” said a third. 


“She would know that we were praying 
for her from the highest place at our dis- 
posal.” 

They took the whole matter 
my hands. They smiled at me, as at an 
immature child, when I reminded them 
that neither mother nor | 
Catholics and that I, as far as I knew, 
had not even been baptized and was 
therefore categorized in Church 
That made absolutely no dil- 


out of 


my were 


their 
as a pagan. 
ference, they assured me. Catholics pray 
for all souls, especially the most aban- 
doned, they They asked me to 
drive them to the hilltop chapel to 
make arrangements. 

“What should I pay?” I asked tremul- 
You bought 


said, 


ously. Masses, my Protes- 


You 


bought Masses and sequences of prayers 


tant background reminded me. 


called Novenas just like goods 

spread out on a shopping counter. 
“Only what you might wish to give 

friends. 


smiled 


any 


in gratitude,” said one of 
She had read 


forgivingly. “I’d suggest in this case a 


my 
my thought and 
box or two of those Hershey chocolat 
bars from the PX and perhaps a carton 
of cigarettes, if you’ve got them to spare. 
Priests have their human longings too, 
especially these Germans in these times.” 

In the church, they gave me a French 
missal so I could follow the Mass. They 
placed a ribbon in a certain section and 
pointed to the caption entitled Daily 
Mass for the Departed. Nervously | 
translated the Offertory: “Oh Lord 
Jesus Christ, King of Glory, deliver the 
souls of all the faithful departed from 
the pains of hell and from the deep pit; 
deliver them from the lion’s mouth... .” 
In my dismayed imagination, I saw my 
little mother, who jumped for a boo in 
the dark, skirting pits and lions’ mouths. 
Then the Mass began. 

I think it must be impossible to make 
a born Catholic 
Mass, read and followed, affects one who 
Church. No had 
(because of course I had 
never asked) that the service was a liv- 
ing memory of Christ’s Last Supper 
with His disciples. None of my 
reading had ever uncovered the beauty 


understand how a first 


is outside their one 


ever told me 


wide 


of the changeless Canon dating from the 
fifth century and its immutable prayers 
of commemoration—for the living, for 
dead. In that last 
found in the missal 
the words that I had sought for my gen- 
tle mother full of fears—“Grant, we be- 
seech Thee, a place of refreshment, light, 
\nd I think I prayed then, 
for the first time in my life with fervor 
and with belief. I had the 
deep. consoling feeling that I was help- 


the saints and for the 
commemoration | 


and peace.” 
absolute 


ing to bring my mother home forever 
to the kind of place she had lived in 
only for brief intervals while on earth, 
a place of refreshment, light, and peace. 

I myself did not for 
three Catholic 
team-mates in someday, 


come home” 


I told 


Germany 


more my 
that 


perhaps, I would look into the matter 


years. 


of taking instruction. Obviously, I said, 


here in Germany it was not feasible. My 


German and French were not good 


theological 
said, I couldn't 
talk with just any priest; only a 


enough to sustain me in a 
discussion. Beside Ss I 
Jesuit 
would do, one trained to worldly under- 


And there 


those parts. I 


standing. wert 


lance d 


no Jesuits in 


myself as an ex- 


ceptional worldling whose past life had 


a special character which only the 


Jesuit mind might comprehend. 


} — 


(Continued on page 77) 
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John T. Lyons at home with his family: from the left, his wife Frances: daughter Frances, 13; and ¥ 


sons John, 9, and Michael, 5. Missing are babies Margaret. 1, and Elizabeth. 3 months. Mrs. Lyons is an | 


accomplished artist and designer, even designed the Lyons home herself 
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ARTS FOR THE CHURCH 


The Catholic Graphic Arts Guild of Philadelphia 
has come far since its conception as an idea in 
the mind of Rev. John G. McFadden, director of 
the fraternal city’s Catholic Information Center. 
That idea first found flesh at a meeting of nine 
young men employed in the graphic arts and 
communications fields, and it has since grown to 
a membership of over 400-strong whose combined 
talents as writers, layout men. printers, engrav- 
ers, broadcasters, artists, and newsmen have been 
put to the service of spreading God’s truth. 

Among the young men who have made the 
Guild an effective apostolic arm of the Church 
is John T. Lyons of Haverton, Pa., an advertising 
executive for DuPont and a former president of 
the Guild. As Lyons sees it. “In the Catholic 
Graphic Arts Guild there is a stirring of talent, 
a restlessness among competent, creative people 
to do something over and above the everyday 
tasks that earn their livelihood.” 

Typical of successful Guild efforts to do some- 
thing “over and above” are the production of a 
play (Jenny Kissed Me by Jean Kerr), sponsor- 
ship of a religious art exhibit. and periodic pub- 
lication of a handsome tract called The Seed that 
attempts to show the relevance of Catholic truth 
to people's daily lives. Written, designed. 
printed. and distributed by Guild members, The 
Seed has to date gone through seven issues with 
an average distribution of 50,000 to 75,000 copies. 


HOPE FOR THE HOPELESS 


Mary Elizabeth Young is a quiet, sympathetic 
woman who has probably helped more people than 
most other women of her time. Yet few of those 
she has aided know who she really is, for the aid 
that she gives is dispensed through the anonymity 
of a newspaper column written under a name that 
is a household word: Mary Haworth. 

As Mary Haworth, Mrs. Young tries to give 
something more than advice: a substantial thread 
of hope that can lead to happier, more tranquil 
lives for those who ask her help. “When Eugene 
Meyer of the Washington Post first asked me to 
do the column years ago.” she recalls, “we both 
agreed that people who are desperate enough to 
take their problems to a newspaper need to be 
treated with human dignity. We also agreed that 
what they needed was real help, not just advice. 
And so | became not only a human relations ex- 
pert but also a kind of clearing house through 
which those in need could learn what community 
resources existed to meet their specific problems.” 

That the sincerity of this approach has abund- 
antly succeeded is indicated by the fact that Mary 
Haworth’s column now reaches 25 million readers 
in some 160 newspapers across the land. 

In real life, Mrs. Young is no stranger to the 
search for Faith. Describing herself as a “lost 
and found” Catholic, she relates, “I grew up in 
a small, rural parish with only the skimpiest of 
Catholic educations. I did not finally discover 
the rich meaning of Catholicism until years later 
when I read those wonderful books of Mr. Frank 
Sheed, A Map of Life, Theology and Sanity, and 


Society and Sanity. Sheed. the Church, and the 


workings of the Holy Spirit were irresistible.’ 


Mary Haworth: Sheed, the Church, and the 


Holy Spirit were irresistible 
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| Live 


by JOHN CULMER 


After years in Spain, a Catholic asks 


PHREE 


irom my 


BLOCKS DOWN. the 
ipartment in Madrid, there is 


street 


i school directed by the Fathers of the 


Sacred Heart, who have long played 


prominent role Spanish education 


It is a middle-class school where three 
undred boys aged eight to fifteen get a 
irefully balanced training and are en 
yuraged to play various outdoor games 
hich do not ordinarily form any sig 


nificant part of Spanish schooling 

Last Dec moc to mark the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception and th 
school’s filtic th wWwnIVeTsary the Fathers 
reanized a typically Spanish fresta—a 
two-day affair which began with High 
Mass and ended wit i three-hour ex 
plosion ol fireworks ino which the pop 
and sizzle of rockets and Roman candles 


illuminated the entire northern rim ol 
the Spanish capital. 
And just be 


LUISE t was 


i specificall 


20 


MADRID 


himself, “What is most strik- 


ing about the way Spaniards live?” 


inl 


Spanish occasion, the highspot of the 
jamboree was what the good Fathers 
illed a fiesta na but what you and 
I would call, quite bluntly, a bullfight 


ved in the high-walled recreation 


ird where = th 
iske thall 


Alter 


voys ordinarily 


play 


cing “played” with a cape, the 
ull was skilfully dispatched with a 
vulation bullfighter’s sword, a_ lone. 


irved, slender blade which, when prop 
erly used, kills the bull 
And a half-how 


red meat 


virtually in 
late1 | 
to which ex 


stantaneously. 
the mass of 
vert butchering had reduced the carcass 
school] kitchen 
\s one of the apparently few foreign 
who do not Ame) 
bullfight 


eing dragged off to the 
share the average 


ican tourist’s enthusiasm for 


ne, I was admittedly shocked at the 
idea of a bullfight being staged in a 
boys’ school. And then I remembered 


Processions are frequent in Spain. 
on the Gran Via during Holy Week. 
dents celebrate the mid-term. Right: A 
student, in a traditional costume, at a night festiv 


Above: A floal 
Below: Stw 
universil 





that this was Spain, not the United 
States, and that I was not living i 
Memphis or Milwaukee, in Middlebun 
x Macon, Madrid. And I de 
cided, as every foreigner living in Spai 
later make 






“e 


but in 


must sooner o1 decide, to 


the necessary allowances for differences 
in viewpoint between the Spanish and 
American attitudes to life. 

Now, alter more than 


two years i 


myself what, as a Catholic, I have found 
most striking and significant in the Span 
life. For although I knew 
when I first came to Spain, that I was 
through § 
the centuries has somehow been different f 


sh way ol 


moving into a country which 


from the rest of Europe, I did not realiz J 


that I was going to live among a peopl 


who are more 


steeped in Catholicisn 
than earth. And 
[ was frankly not prepared for the many 


any other nation on 





i® 
Spain, it has seemed worthwhile to i 


pa 





ig paradoxes and contradictions which are the average Spanish priest normally con- that the Spanish way of looking at things 


no it typical of life in Spain. fines his contacts with his parishioners is different from the American way. And 
ebur There are undoubtedly many people to his official duties in church and to it is only fair to say that the new gen- 
I de in Spain who do not practice their relig- sick visits and funerals. And I have met eration of students for 
Spall 

make 


1¢ priesthood 
ion, among them those who have in many priests, conservative as only Span- now in training in Spanish seminaries 
herited the antireligious and anticlerical iards could be, who say that “‘fraterniza are being given 


view ol a 
bias of the past, but it is perfectly pos tion” with their flock just is not — priest’s social functi ind 


rences al learning 
sible for a foreigner to live in Spain customary in Spain and who insist that that wider participation in parish lif 
without realizing that such elements — their ig gg sia would lose respect is at least a valuable secondary 

rs i exist. For although you may occasionally — for them if, for example, they developed Another strang 


m | meet a university student who proudly the habit of dropping in for an in- life is the almost mp] a 


» ant 


sence 
| 


ound 
Span believes in God, or a disillusioned mid Occasionally you W ill see young chil produced sheets 
new dle-aged cynic who describes himself as dren run to kiss a priest’s hand to beg — cessfully, outside some churches, but they 
| wat i free-thinker or a “liberal,” there is his blessing, but Spaniards in general concentrate too exclusively on 
' still in Spain a very strong Catholic life pay far less attention to a priest whom plified piety of 
which is, I think, the aspect of this they see in the street than he would kind to make \ 
: enigmatic country which most impresses get, say, in New York. It is perfectly There is an intellect nonthly named 
my in American Catholic. accurate to say that they ordinarily seem Nuestro Tremp ir Time’), but 


boasts that he neither goes to Mass nor formal, unannounced visit. a specifically Cath \ few poorly 


not very su¢ 


oversim 
oug! sentimental 


erent 


There is none of the intimate “family” completely oblivious of his existence, — this is too specifi 
parish life that is —_ a striking feature although this is not to imply any active more than a hand Spaniards, and 
of Catholicism in the United States, and — lack of respect for the clergy. It is just I find that I still miss a professionally 


I 


brow to reach 
nany 
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Time on their hands— 
Spaniards always seem to have 
time to spare to crowd 
popular sidewalk cafes 


produced general interest Catholic mag- 
azine of the type widely known in the 
United States. ‘There is, for example, no 
Spanish magazine even 
bling “THE SIGN. 


Although bullfighting and football at- 


faintly resem- 


tract hundreds of thousands of almost 
fanatical spectators, most typical and 
most traditional Spanish amusements, 


in which everyone participates, are the 
fiestas scattered all the calen- 
dar. It is worth remarking that the few 


seculai 


through 


holidays in Spain have 
like the 


holidays. 


never 
achieved anything 


of these Catholic 


popularity 


There are national festivals like Santi- 
ago, on July 25, celebrating the feast of 
ot. 
Senora 


James, patron of Spain; Nuestra 
del Carmen (Our Lady of Car- 
mel) on July 16; and Asuncion (the As- 
sumption) on August 15. 

More typical, however, are the local- 
ized fiestas in which a town or a village, 
or, in Madrid, one particular section of 
the city, devotes anywhere from one to 
three wecks to honoring its own special 
patron, so that all summer long, some- 
where in the find an en- 


tire area given over to holidaymaking. 


city, you can 


22 


Street after street is roofed over with 


chains of colored) paper looped from 
house to house; centuries-old tapestries, 
and miles of bunting, in the red and 


gold Spanish national colors, hang from 
windows and balconies; roof-tops and 
terraces are garlanded with flowers and 
hung with paper lanterns, 

The 
fronted 


streets are jammed with open- 


booths where you can buy a 


large variety of home-made but highly 


elhcient noisemakers, test your marks- 


manship in a dozen different shooting 


ranges for a prize of a thimble-size glass 


of conac or anis, try your strength on 


weight-litting machines, or simply joy- 


ride on old-fashioned ferris wheels and 
merry-go-rounds. You can take a mild 
gamble on a score of roulette wheels, 
drink red or white wine at a penny a 
elass, dance in the street under the 
flood-lit acacia trees, and finally wind 


up the evening in traditional fashion by 
sampling a cup of thick, over-sweet Span- 
ish chocolate and a fisthal of churros, the 
rope-thick, honey-colored dough which 
is a distant cousin of the American 
doughnut. 

But like 


fiestas start late, and if you arrive before 


everything else in’ Spain, 
11 p.m. you will be too early to see the 
fun, which does not begin to get under 
way until after midnight and is just 
A.M. 


The foreigner who finds it difficult to 


about hitting its peak around 3 
idjust himself to dinner at I] p.m. is 
likely to be shocked to 
five and six playing in the street until 


see children of 
long after midnight, for the early-to-bed 
principle obviously just does not make 
sense to the average Spanish parent. 


Popular sport. 
monial procession into the ring. Three front men are matadores 


I was somewhat startled when I first 
saw children not more than two years 
old their parents in cafés 
and bars and eagerly gulping wine or 
beer as their proud fathers held a glass 
to their lips. But the justification for 


sitting with 


this early “tippling” is that alcoholism as 
a problem just does not exist in Spain- 
a fact obviously also partly due to the 
which and 
cafés open around 7 or 8 A.M. and stay 


universal custom by bars 
open continuously until 2 or 3 A.M. next 
day. In Spain, just because you can 
buy almost any kind of liquor almost 
anywhere, at virtually any hour ol the 
day or night, you find that you never 
feel the compelling need for a drink. 
The average Spaniard drinks a. glass 
or two of wine with his meals but he al- 
with water, 
And invite him for a drink and he will 


quite happily spend an entire evening 


most invariably weakens it 


over a single glass of wine or conac, 
or, more probably, a cup of coffee, 

Love of children and emphasis on 
family ties are universal in Spain, and 
ny Spanish man will happily spend 
hours playing with his own or anyone 
else’s children, entirely oblivious of the 
existence of any, other person. 

But this emphasis on the home and 
the family has produced one custom 
which the average English-speaking for- 
For the 
average Spaniard will not ordinarily in- 
And has 
nothing whatever to do with your being 


He 
Spanish 


eigner inevitably finds strange. 


vite you to his home. this 

does customarily 
friends to his 
which he regards as an intimate private 


domain to which, generally speaking, 


a foreigner. not 


invite house, 











Bullfighters in Madrid begin their cere- 
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only relatives are admitted. If he ac- 
cepts your hospitality, he will return it 
by inviling you to a café, a bar, or a 
restaurant. The home is primarily a 
woman's realm, given up exclusively to 
the main business of family life, the 
nurture and training of the children. 

Due to economic circumstances, more 
and more Spanish girls are going out to 
work—in offices, stores, and factories—but 
no Spanish girl ever thinks of herself 
as primarily a career woman, and her 
ultimate goal is marriage and a life de- 
yoted to the care of her children.  In- 
cidentally, no respectable Spanish girl 
10:30 and if 
she does go to the movies with a boy 
friend—to the matinee ending around 
9 p.M.—it is only if he is already well 
known to and approved by her parents. 

You know at once that you are in a 


is allowed out after P.M., 


Catholic country by the Catholic names 
you meet every minute of the day. 
They are everywhere, as names of 
streets, stores, factories, hotels, bars, 
and cafés, as trade names for wine, 


canned foods, furniture, and clothing. 

A waiter in the bar around the corner 
is called abbreviation for 
Todos (All Saints) —while 
the many different titles by which Our 
Lady is known in Spain provide some 
strangely 


Santos—an 


los Santos 


beautiful girls names, among 
them 
Dolores, and Carmen. 


fsuncion, Concepcion, Remedios, 
General Franco’s 
third granddaughter, born this year, was 
named Maria del Mar (Mary of the Sea). 

No unde 


Spain, whether it be a hardware store, a 


new business gets way in 


hotel, a bottling plant or a cement fac- 
tory, Without an inaugural ceremony in 






Pit i an 


lew th, iy 


Madrid is a city of contrasts. 


JOHN CULMER is a correspondent in Spain 
for several American and British newspapers 
end feature services. He has also done free- 
lance articles for many publications. 





Above: A band of gypsies crosses 
one of Madrid’s most elegant avenues. 
biggest and tallest building, the 27-story Edificio Espana 


which the installation is blessed by the 
parish priest. And a thoughtful provi- 
sion for workers is the custom of early 
A.M., Which are 
said each Sunday on the platforms of 
Madrid’s four railroad stations, enabling 
thousands of Madrilenians who take all- 
day trips to the country to attend Mass 
before “railroad 
Masses” are said all through the year, in 
winter to meet the needs of 
the mountains 
north of the city to ski, and in summer 


Masses, starting at 5 


starting out. These 


those who 
go up to Guadarrama 
for those who go hiking or swimming in 
the foothills. 

Perhaps it is not surprising, in a 
country which produced St. Ignatius 
Loyola, St. Dominic, St. Teresa of Avila, 
and St. John of the Cross, that the saints 
are so widely and enthusiastically hon- 
ored in Spain, but for a foreigner it is 
nevertheless a refreshing experience to 
discover just how deeply devotion to 
the saints runs through the whole of 
Spanish life. 

\lmost 


week 


every workers in one 
trade or another are keeping their 
saint’s day, and unless you follow a 


carefully marked calendar you will find 
that the shoe repair shop on the corner, 
or the grocery down the 
the day. 

The celebrations start, of course, with 
High Mass at Madrid's 


churches, followed by a 


store street, 


is closed fo 
one ol 


bigger 


a 





Right: Spain’s 


vet-together 


of free food toa 
needy families, and most probably by a 
bullfight. And the procedure is 
followed whether the occupation be bull 
fighting, 


dinner, a distribution 


Salnic¢ 


school teaching, _ tailoring, 
plumbing, or carpentering. 

In Madrid, unless you go to Sunday 
Mass before 10 o'clock, every 
church in the uncomfortably 
crowded that it is difhcult to get stand- 


ing room, let alone a seat. 


you find 


city so 


I have heard more than one American, 
shocked by the relative poverty of Spain 
and the lack of and 
labor-saving equipment which are com- 
monplace in the l States, say: 
“The trouble with this country is that 
it’s fifty years behind the And 
there life in 
Spain to which this criticism applies 
with complete accuracy. Lack of indus- 
trial equipment and of modern methods 
of manutacture, 


modern gadgets 


nited 


times.” 


are specific aspects ol 


among other 


certainly gives the 


things, 
visitor the 
impression that in many ways Spain is 
still a “backward” country. 


average 


And you can 
often hear foreigners—and not always 
Americans—say “These people have got 
an awlul lot to learn.” 

But I personally find it a continuously 
stimulating experience to live in a coun- 
try where Catholicism is 
apart 
and as much taken for granted 
ter and summer, sunrise 


the 


not a thing 


but is as obvious, as necessary, 
as Win- 
and sunset. And 
the more 
this country 
the 
depth of her 


longer I stay in 
certain I feel that 
has a lot to 


still 


western 


Spain 
mavbe¢ 


teach the rest of 


world trom the 


centuries-old, and specifically Catholic, 
culture. 
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Reading for Children 


When one looks over the rows of young children’s books 
today one is struck by their beauty, the artlessly charming 
pictures, the brevity of text—and also by their cost. ‘Three 


book which a 


dollars seems a lot of money to pay out for a 


child can go through in less than an hour. 


Ss 
\s the age level goes up there is more text and less pic- 


ture, but many of these are also artless: the writers seem to 


be writing down to the young reader and what one misses 
in these attractive books is something that children’s books 


of an older day had—a strength—dare I use words rarely 
uttered today lest they do something to the child’s supposedly 
fragile .psyche—an emphasis on rugged virtue and on equally 
rugeed sin. 

Now and then one of the old standbys is printed anew and 
it is a joy to stray through its pages—Birds’ Christmas Carol, 
it illustrates 


for instance, a really good story and yet basically 


the spiritual value of suffering. Or Black Beauty or Beautiful 
Joe, il 


the horror of cruelty 


anyone remembers them, which taught graphically 
kindness. Or Ander- 


is the one about the little girl in whos 


and the beauty of 
sen’s fairy tales. such 
heart the Snow Queen put a splinter of ice or the story of 
the red shoes which shows vividly the consequences of pride. 


An earlier generation was started out with tougher stuil 
than today when we, in our loving care, underestimate the 
toughness of young brains. And we especially fail the child, 
it seems to me, in the school readers which arc in many ways 
the most important of all. 

The famous McGufley Readers were before my time but 
Harper’s and Appleton’s were my meat, and [ say meat ad- 
visedly, for it is the word that is the whole text of my ser- 
mon here. The spirit of the age scems to favor the adapting 
of books to the child instead of the child to books, and. it 
was not so in the days of these older readers 

There is ol course a Mother G00 level and l Golden 
Book level, and that is fine for the five- and seven-vear-olds, 
but by the time a child is ten he can and should, if in ow 
odd system of education he has learned to read by that time 
be able to take many writings of great or at least well-known 
authors in his stride. I mav be wrone but [I think it bette 
to give him something to bite on rather than predigest every- 
thing for him. I think it is better to expect always a little 
more from him than he can give rather than a little less. 

Why Underestimate Children? 
Some of today’s school readers make one want to ask why we 
continually underestimate our children, why we do not ap 


peal to their intelligence rather than to an arbitrary idea of 
what is suited to their years. It was not so when \ppleton’s 
and Harper’s had their day. 

Dorothy 


period, says that a child was expected at the 


MceGutfes 


end 


Phompson, in speaking of th reader 


of the second 


grade to have a spelling vocabulary of 2000 words, whereas 


the modern child taught by modern methods has about 875. 


And I might add that the really interesting words are the 
ones he doesn’t learn—the fine words that make literature. 
I still have some of my old readers and I note, for instance, 


in Appleton’s reader for the third grade, two lessons—one, 


that of the Little Foxes which Spoil the Grapes, which is 
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to be Learned by Heart, and which, in a pleasant way, pokes 
fun at small and mean vices, and second, Whittier’s Jack in 
the Pulpit, at the top of which lesson, as in all of them, are 
words from the poem to -be used as a spelling lesson. Here 
are a few: assembled, anemones, penciled, languidly, sent. 
nel. We spelled them all too as I 
not 





remember and I’m sure 
a psyche was injured because they were hard words, 
When you realize that there are today high school students 


entering business oflices unable to use a dictionary because 





they don’t know the alphabet in proper order, you can see 
what a long way we have come in education—and mostly 
backward. . 

\ppleton’s filth reader—edited by two school superintend- 
the day Yale 
the first time in 1878 but in 1906 was still going strong. It 


ents ol and a professor—was copyrighted for 
would give anyone pause who compares it with present-day 
name. and I cull 
Benjamin Franklin on “How I Learned to Write 
“God's Man’s 
Psalms which perhaps should not be in a school book because 
“Battle 
Shakespeare, 


readers. Every selection is a well-known 


only a lew 


Prose,” Dominion and Dependence”’—two 


I hore au’s 
Audubon, Poe, 


of separation between church and. state, 
of the 
Carlyle, and 





Ants,” Brownson, Hazlitt, 
Milton’s // 
There is also Washineton’s Rules of Behavior which include 
“Undertake cannot 
perform but -be carelul always to keep youl promise.” \nd 
there is The Effect of Paul’s Teaching at Ephesus, and in 


Paul’s own words. 


er 


Penseroso—this last in its entirety! 


such fine admonitions as not what you 


Prattle or Rear? 


The value of these re: 


ders is that they used the prose and 


verse of the great minds of all ages. It still seems to me 
better by lar to let the ten- or cleven-vear-old read something 
a bit beyond him so that he must work to understand it 


——s 


rather than predigest the great so that the beauty and value 
are gone because the style has -been made pedestrian, ‘The 
facts are there: 


the presentation is lost. The child who, years 
ago, had to learn a verse from the Bible every day did not 
always understand every word, but surely the golden phrases, 
did all manner 
of books retelling the Bible for the young, but the great writ- 


he basic value, reach him. ‘Today we have 


ing is no loneer in them. 


roar. 


They prattle where they should 


for readers matter most of 


read for 


The schools have erred 
all. At home 
be reading for his education. 
that 


most, 


a child may fun: at school he should 
And what I am trying to say 
books for 


people, some good, some poor, the masterpieces are 


brietly here is though we have a wealth ol 
young 
neglected. One of my recurrent dreams is to see Appleton’s 
Readers given paper backs and put in the schools again, In 
the filth erade book there 


on history, geography, and letters to make a boy or girl 


is enough interesting information 


want to know more, and couched in fine language besides. 
It seems more truly to fulfill the definition of “social science” 
than do some of those “projects” so dear to the modern edu- 
hash, 


everything simplified for the young mind. Maybe children 


cator where basic subjects are mixed together ina 


don’t learn, to read because what they are given in school 
bores them. 
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Strauss is regarded as a possible successor of Adenauer and as the one who could unite 




























E Black Star 
Europe 


The Statesman called Strauss 


Germany is important to the West. And West Germany’s Franz-Josef Strauss 


will have 


much to say about the future of Germany and the strength of the West 


HIS ENEMIES on the Left call him a 
dangerous bull in a china shop. His 
Christian Democrat friends throughout 
the Federal German Republic hail him 
as the youngest and most dynamic 
statesman anywhere in Western Europe. 
rhe truth, as usual, lies between the two 
extremes, Franz-Josel Strauss, the newly 
appointed West German Defense Minis- 
ter, is at extraordinary 
combination of hard realist and Chris- 
who has brought to his 
work the experienced touch of someone 
Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer, the venerable evergreen who still 
presides over the restored fortunes of 
Western Germany in his eighty-second 
year, is known to regard Strauss as an 
eventual whose strong, 
touch may yet make the United Europe 
of his dreams. 

There is little of the dreamer about 
Strauss. The sharp, twinkling, blue-gray 


forty-one an 


tian idealist 


twice as old. Indeed, 


successor sure 


by Andrew Boyle 


eyes above the straight nose, the firm 
line of lips, and the craggy, jutting chin 
proclaim a character with a pronounced 
rigid 
views he may have. He looks every inch 


sense Of humor to balance any 
the big, robust athlete he is whenever 
he can take time off from his busy ol- 
fice in Bonn for a swim or a long cross- 
country trek. The broad shoulders sup- 
the square-like, rather typical 
head, with neatly parted, light 
hair, bring back to mind the 
Communist-Socialist that Strauss 
is nothing more than a wild bull on the 
rampage. But just look the 
man’s appearance to the record and the 
performance and you learn that he must 
be that rare breed of bull which can 
wander purposefully through any china 
shop, armory, or modern atomic pile 
without breaking a thing and without 
turning a hair. 

sorn and bred a Catholic of the hardy, 


porting 
German 
brown 

sneer 


beyond 


usually loyal, Bavarian kind, Franz-Josef 
Strauss knew the sour taste of want and 
hunger as a small boy. He into 
the world on September 6th, 1915, when 
the Kaiser’s War was beginning to warm 
up. His father was a Munich butcher, 
but there little in the shop—even 
for the family—when Allied 
cupied the Rhineland in 1919. In 
restless, famishing twenties, when Ger- 
many was trying to build democracy out 
of half-anarchy, 
“He will go far,” his parents, teachers, 
and neighbors said. Exceptionally quick, 


came 


was 
forces Oc- 


the 


Strauss was at school. 


with a memory as retentive as adhesive 
tape, he topped his classes all the way 
through and for advanced 
studies at Munich University. The baby 
of the class, his certificate shows that he 


qualified 


passed with distinction in every subject 
at high school except one—Strauss’ marks 
for deportment and good conduct were 
the lowest ever registered in the place. 
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Nobody was surprised, nobody less wor- 
ried about his behavior than the lively, 
solidly built juvenile who enjoyed open- 
air sports as much as books. 
Franz-Josef Strauss was only eighteen 
when Hitler came to power, A year 
later, in 1934, he had a minor triumph 
which he still looks back to with pride. 
Training hard for weeks as though his 
lite depended on it, he competed for 
the German equivalent of the world- 
famed cycling the “Tour de 
France” (junior edition). He won it 
casily and held the championship trophy 
for twelve jubilant months. By now he 
was studying classics, modern languages, 
law, history, and economics as a Uni- 
versity undergraduate; so Strauss had a 
good excuse for avoiding close contact 
with the strutting, cocksure, Nazi youth 
leaders, 


race, 


It was probably just as well— 
for his own safety. For Strauss had a 
fiery temper and a vitriolic tonque. He 
has since learned to curb the one and 
dilute the other with his own pungent 
witticisms; but in the heyday of Nazi- 
dom the arrogant, young brats who be- 
lieved that the sun rose and set at the 
command of infallible Fuehrer 
would short shrift to a 
precocious outsider who already felt in 


their 


have given 
> 


his bones that the same Fuehrer had 
become a menace to his own people. 
There was little outlet for Strauss’ 


absorbing interest in the practical diff- 
culties besetting young men of his own 
age whom he rubbed shoulders with at 
lectures or cycled past in the broad 
streets of his home city. Yet, privately, 
youth affairs and the general problem 
of re-education remained his pet, twin 
subjects while he was doing his military 
service and through the grim war years 
that followed. Wisely, he did not air his 
opinions. Such influence as he managed 
to exert was purely personal and con- 
fined to comrades in his barrack room or 
platoon. As a mathematician who could 
apply theory to facts, he was selected 
for training in the artillery; and when 
the panzer armies struck in the East and 
then got bogged down after thrusting 
to the outskirts of Moscow, 
moved up into the line. 

The next Russian 
cut short his career. The guns of Lieu- 
tenant Strauss’ battery 
action at Stalingrad. 


Strauss 


winter very nearly 
were in 
Just before the en- 
circling Soviet forces clamped down on 


section 


the defenders, who were running des- 
perately short of ammunition and food, 
he was providentially struck down by 
severe frostbite in both feet. He rolled 
back toward Germany on one of the last 
hospital trains to leave the burning, 
shattered ruins of the beleaguered city. 
Recovery was slow and painful. He had 
ample time in bed to ponder the full 
implications of twentieth-century  war- 
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fare, its horrors, its wastefulness, its 
suffering. Still the noncomforming type, 
Strauss did not think much of Hitler 
now either as a military genius or as a 
man predestined to conquer and save 
the world. The Russian adventure would 
be remembered by posterity for its catas- 
trophic cost in blood, its occasional 
heroism, and unnecessary savagery. 
Without in any way altering his basic 
view that every man had the patriotic 
duty to fight for his homeland, he came 
to the firm conclusion that Hitler must 
be mad. The Fuehrer’s war aims were 
clearly as idiotic as his intuitive methods 
of waging it. 

“The nations of the world would be 
far happier if there were no soldiers,” 
Strauss was quoted as saying not long 
ago. The thought may not be highly 
original, but on his lips it certainly 
sounded highly provocative. The words 
have been misinterpreted as a_ veiled 





@ The hard part about learning 
Russian is trying to talk with the 
tongue in the cheek.—Path finder 





expression of pacificism by people who 
don’t know their Strauss. They are noth- 
ing of the sort. As a soldier, a politician, 
and a philosopher with a flair for what 
is possible, he has seen, experienced, and 
pondered too much to be a pacifist. Like 
President Eisenhower, and for the same 
broad reasons, he is a man who yearns 
for peace in our time. All his energies 
are bent to achieving that elusive goal; 
and since he shares the Catholic outlook 
of his leader and mentor Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, his fellow Catholics in other 
lands will perhaps find it less hard than 
others to understand why Strauss is 
working for lasting peace as his country’s 
Defense Minister. There is no contra- 
diction here, only another paradox. 
Franz-Josef Strauss would readily ad- 
mit if you asked him that he partly owes 
his rapid rise in politics to the Ameri- 
cans who took him prisoner in 1945, 
After his discharge from hospital about 
eighteen months earlier, he 
pointed battery commander 
structor at the artillery school in 
Schongau, near Munich. Air attacks by 
\llied bombers were increasing in in- 
tensity, and seasoned veterans like him- 
self were being kept at home for de- 
fending the cities. By the time he was 
captured, Munich had been pounded 
into a half-gutted slum. So had _ three 
quarters of the other main centers of 


was ap- 


and _in- 





ANDREW BOYLE is a well-known feature 
writer for the Catholic Herald of London. 
As a script writer for the B.B.C. his name 
is also familiar to English radio listeners. 


the entire country. Germans with clean 
records were urgently needed to help in 
the gigantic task of spring cleaning 
which confronted the Allies. 





ministrative post, organizing food dis. 
tribution and bomb damage clearance 
U.S. supervision. Soon he was 
granted a free hand, appointed deputy 
director of the whole Munich district, 
then promoted director. The plight of 
his own Bavarian people stimulated him 
to put in long hours of touring and 
desk work that would have broken the 
health of a less robust and determined 
man. The Americans liked him for his 
blunt honesty and fantastic drive. 

His political enemies were less im. 
pressed in the early 1950’s when the 
great debate on common defense began 
in the assemblies of Western Europe, 
Partly inspired by the success of the | 
Schuman Plan, France had proposed the 
revolutionary scheme for linking na. 
tional forces together in a European 
army. The French feared that if Ger- 
man soldiers were allowed to join a 
revitalized German army, the peace of 
the world would almost certainly be 
broken again. 


under 


If there was an element 
of pathological suspicion in the average 
French outlook, Christian statesmen like § 
Robert Schuman nonetheless saw in the 
projected European Defense Commun- 
ity something far more idealistic and 
positive. So did Konrad Adenauer. So 
also, for the record, did his rising young 
Lieutenant Franz-Josef Strauss, whose i 
brilliant championship of EDC in the 
Bundestag was largely responsible for 
the Bill approving West German mem- 
bership of the ill-starred defense organ- 
ization. British indifference to the plan’s 
political implications was the rock on 
which it eventually foundered. 
Strauss’s abiding concern is for peace. 
That is why his interests have widened 
and moved on from domestic affairs to 
the intricate and dangerous issues of 
rearmament. He distrusts the opposi- 
tion to conscription among German 
Communists and extreme Socialists as 
deeply as he rebuts the idle dreamings of 
neutralism or pacifism. Nor is he in the 
least blind to the paper possibility of a 
military clique once again gaining the 
upper hand: his function is to keep all 
his wits about him as a Cabinet Minis 
ter and rule out that disturbing possi | 
bility. With his mastery of the demo- 
cratic machinery, he is unlikely to fail. 
It was, for example, on his initiative that 
a Federal Defense Council was set up to 
co-ordinate the various ideas and _ blue 
prints (as well as to keep an ear to the 
ground for opposition) in Western Ger 
many as a whole. It must not be for- 
gotten that the German Republic is a 


‘ 


Strauss 
spent only a few weeks behind barbed 
wire. Then he was given a minor ad. 

| 
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reasonably loose federation; and Strauss, 
with his independent Bavarian back- 
ground, would not have it otherwise. 
But big men of vision and energy are 
needed to carry through controversial 
national measures without splitting the 
nation in the process, 

The current conscription controversy 
is probably Strauss’s hardest test to date. 
His belief has always been that even- 
tually Germany would have to make a 
substantial contribution to NATO. Now 
that he has been appointed to work out 
what form that contribution 
should take, he is proving that his mind 


exactly 


still runs on tree wheels of its own: 
“I prefer a small army of a quarter of 
amillion men well trained and equipped 


with the latest weapons to an army 
twice as big,” he said not long ago. 


Again it sounds like common sense; but 
it entailed tearing up the plans of his 
predecessor and running up against 
some preconceptions which have long 
existed in London, 
Paris. The field uniforms of the 
revived German Army are visible today 
in the streets of 


Washington, and 


eray 


Strauss the 


be 


Bonn; but 
that it would short- 
sighted policy to court a little popular- 
ity with NATO planners now by mass- 
producing a fill the 
immediate gaps in Europe’s joining de- 


realist knows 


large force to 
fense formations. He prefers quality to 
quantity and isn’t afraid to say so. 
Strauss visited London recently on a 
twofold mission. The first part was to 
consult the British Government on his 
serious billeting problems. Western air 


and ground units on German soil are 
stationed in the best accommodation 
available. Until new barracks are built, 
there will be a serious shortage of hous- 
ing for the 75,000 German volunteers ex- 
pected to be enrolled before the close of 
1956. Whitehall took the plain- 
speaking, stocky Strauss for putting all 
his cards face-up on the table: 

“You help me,” he said in effect, “and 
I'll look after my side of the bargain. 
What about sharing some of the billets 
in the meantime?” 


to 


Phe second part of his British trip was 
in the nature of a glimpse into the fu- 
ture. Strauss went to Calder Hall on the 
English northwest coast of Cumberland 
to the world’s first power- 
station inaugurated for commercial use. 


see atomic 
\s he stood watching Queen Elizabeth 
pull the switch which released atom- 
produced electricity into the overhead 
pylons, his eyes seemed to light up. For 
Franz-Josef Defense 
Minister duties with Germany’s embry- 
ont 


Strauss combines 


atomic energy and his 
familiarity with the complex techniques 


involved in 


program, 


planning from scratch a 
highly specialized industry is 
byword among his country’s scientific 
experts. Already by skillful negotiation 
abroad he has insured that Federal Ger- 
many won't lag behind in experience, 
equipment, and nuclear know-how. His 
incisive mind is also busy applying to de- 
fense needs the knowledge he has almost 
casually picked up in the atomic field. 
Tactical nuclear weapons, as he sees it, 
may mean a drastic revision of existing 


now a 





Wide World 
Fr. Celestine J. Steiner, S.J., president of the University of Detroit, presented 


an honorary degree to Franz-Josef Strauss when he visited here last year 


blueprints for the German forces. Yet 
this does not mean going back on the 


decision banning production of such 
weapons in Germany. 
“We have solemnly renounced that 


right,” he says. “That doesn’t imply that 
we ought not to get nuclear weapons 
from our allies to help protect the West.” 

Strauss has fought in the field against 
the Russians whose tough military prow- 
ess he recognizes and respects. Strauss 
the Catholic statesman is not unfamiliar 
in theory and practice with the deadly, 
aggressive designs of Soviet Commun- 
ism. That is why he is ever ready to de- 
nounce woolly-brained politicians who 
advocate an outright embargo on atomic 
stockpiles and output. He has put his 
strong feelings into words on that sub- 
ject, too: 

“It would be the height of irresponsi- 
bility for the West to surrender its right 
to these weapons while the Soviet Union 
retains its overwhelming supremacy over 
NATO in conventional forces.” 

While advocating nuclear weapons as 
a negative deterrent for keeping the 
peace, he flouts all suggestions that “a 
peace policy must inevitably be a policy 
disarmament.” Though he 
a young man in his twenties at the time, 
he has not the 
Europe slid down the easy to 
world that foolish 
recipe. On the other hand, to use su- 
perior force as a m¢ 


of was only 


forgotten how rest of 
slop 
war by following 
to immediate 
political ends is just as bad. Hence his 
genuine condemnation of 
ish intervention § in Middle East 
crisis last October. the close 
alliance of the West, in Euorpean uni- 
fication, and in the ultimate liberation of 
his fellow countrymen live under 
East German Red rule the three 
cardinal pillars of his political thought. 
He nurses the hope that in the fore- 
seeable future the Western 
Europe may pool their atomic resources 
for peace as they have already pooled 
their coal and steel; but because he has 
been brought up in a hard school it 
won’t surprise him if there are setbacks 


ins 
Franco-Brit- 


the 
Belief in 


who 


are 


nations of 


on the way. 
Youth is on his side, apart from cour- 
age and skill. So it is not at all im- 


probable that Franz-Josef Strauss may 
live to see the accomplishment of these 
political beliefs and hopes. Once when 
a slick reporter asked him if he entirely 
excluded the notion of negotiating with 
the Russians for reuniting the two halves 
of Germany, he replied: “I would talk 
to the devil himself if that could bring 
freedom to eighteen million Germans.” 
Whether the devil or Khrushchev 
would get much out of Strauss is doubt- 
ful. We may be sure that any bargain he 
made with either would not be one-sided. 
He is too astute a bargainer for that. 
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T PRESENT, ACCORDING to 
United Nations estimates, the 
population of the world is grow- 
ing at the rate of 70,000 persons a day. 
The rate of growth, over one per 
cent a year, is the highest in history. If 
it continues, the population of the 
United States, now 165 million, may 
reach 200 million by 1975; that of the 
world, now about two and a half. bil- 
lions, may double in the next fifty years. 
These simple figures raise complex 
questions. 
Some are economic: For how 
people can the world 
Square meals a day? 
Some are 


many 
provide three 
moral: What is the Chris- 
tian answer to the arguments of those 
who would meet the population upsurge 
by promoting or legalizing such meth- 
ods of family limitation as birth con- 
trol-by-contraception, 
sterilization? 


abortion, and 

In an effort to get a clearer picture of 
the situation and some notion of a 
sound approach to it, THE StGNn sent the 
writer to interview Father William J. 
S.J., assistant professor of 
economics and library director at Loyola 
College in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Father Gibbons is well known in the 


Gibbons, 


field of demography, the science which 
studies population trends and problems. 
He holds 


versities, 


several uni- 
1948, he was an 
the Jesuit weekly 
1946 to 1953, : 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. During most of this period, 
1948 to 1953, he was also a consultant 
on the resettlement of displaced persons 
to Catholic Relief Services of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. He 


from 
1945 to 
editor for 


degrees 
From 
associate 


America. From 


he was a 


has participated in eight international 
meetings dealing with the population- 
resource problem, has lectured and writ- 
ten on the subject, and has contributed 
articles on it to professional journals. 

Since early 1954, Father Gibbons and 
a group of researchers at Loyola have 
been conducting a series of fact-finding 
forays aimed at collecting “the kind of 
information needed to analyze the popu- 
lation problem of today,” at fostering 
more interest in the difficulties of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, and 
at focusing attention on right attitudes 
toward marriage, family life, and sex. 

At forty-four, Father Gibbons is tall 
and well-built, with dark eyes and fair 
hair. Discussing his many-faceted spe- 
cialty with the deliberate speech of a 
man who thinks first and talks second, 
he lets the chips fall where they may. 
Some of the heaviest chips, as will be 
brought out below, fall on those Catho- 
lic apologists who, as Father Gibbons 
puts it, are meeting the crisis with “an 
ineffectual and shortsighted approach.” 

The questions put to Fathei Gibbons 
and his answers follow: 

Q. Just how much faster is the world 
population growing today than used to 
be the case? 

Conservatively speaking, at least twice 
as fast as it did before the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Q. What accounts for the increase? 

A century or more ol rapid techno- 
logical advance, especially in medicine. 
Improved public health measures have 
found their way to almost all corners of 
the world. Nearly 
people are living longer, infant mortal- 
ity is on the wane. Even birth 
rates are falling or have remained 
tionary, tendency 


everywhere today, 
where 
Sta- 


there is a toward a 


The population of the world is growing at a pretty good clip. 


What to do about it? Keep our morals and our heads, says 


this expert, and work to meet the challenge 


An Interview with REV. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J. 
As told to Milton Lomask 
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U. S. can expect a 50 per cent increase in population in next 50 years. Some other countries will grow fates 


increase 


continuing net 


in population. 
One notable exception is Ireland. There 
the population trend is different from 
that in most of the world. In Ireland the 
population declined = substantially 
over the past century, partly because of 
the 
Irish now postpone marriage to a rela- 


has 


emigration, but largely because 
tively late age. 
Q. Is the present fast 


erowth likely to continue? 


rate of world 

One objective of demographic study is 
to find data which will permit the sort of 
prediction you are asking for. It is 
One 


of school buildings in 


iin- 


portant. to do so. reason for the 


current shortage 


the U.S. is that predictions concerning 
our population growth, made in the 
depression years, were based on inade 


quate data and fell short of later actual 


ity. Finding enough data to make a 


curate projections, of course, is difficult. 
In some countries census figure S are un 


lo take Care 


of your question then: On the basis of 


reliable or nonexistent. 


our slowly growing knowledge, it can 


be said that, barring some major catas 


trophe, the population of the world will 


continue to grow at a pretty good clip 


QO. There is disagreement as to the 
‘4 
seriousness of the situation. Some scien- 
tists say that the rate of growth will 


level off, or if it doesn’t, technological 


30 


advances will speed up to the point 
where it won’t matter. At the other end 
of the gamut are experts who not only 
see the present but 
who fear that the day is near when peo- 


trend continuing 


ple everywhere, including the citizens of 


our well-heeled U.S., will be living in a 


world slum. What is your view? 
Whether we all end up in a world 
slum or not is going to depend on how 


the 
should be. re- 


sensibly and energetically we tackle 

problem. Meanwhile it 

carded asa serious one. 

Q. I hen you say it is a serious prob- 
m, do you mean that you agree with 

the Malthusian 
I'm glad you brought up the theory of 


Malthus, called. 


There is tendency in 


doctrine? 


Parson as he has been 


a regrettable som 
Catholic circles to confuse Malthus with 
as the 


the devil and dismiss his theory 


work of an matter ol 
forth 


conclu- 


extremist. As a 
Malthus 
and 


fact, Parson merely set 


some facts ventured some 


sions, which merit respectful, even if 
critical, consideration. 


Q. Would you mind saying a little 


more about Parson Malthus and_ his 
the ory ? 
Glad to. Parson Malthus, as Karl 


Marx liked to designate him, was the 
Thomas Robert Malthus, a gentle 
Anglican minister who 


Rev. 


and thoughtful 


lived in England in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Because| 


ol his factual data and on} 
methodical analysis, he gave a — 
dous push to the youthful science of de. 
mography. In 1798, he rebuked the Ute | 
pian theorists of his time by publishinga 
treatise in which he made some oaplad 
ant remarks about the future of man-| 
kind. In 1803 and after, he expanded § 
and modified his thought in revised edi: 
the work. 


nutshell, 


reliance on 


tions of 
Malthus’ 
that people breed but land doesn’t. In 
view of this demonstrable fact, Malthus 
inferred that the number of people in 


In a doctrine is 


the world would tend to increase beyond f 
the ability of the land to feed them. Het 


saw this tendency countered only. by 


misery and vice, to which he later added 


“moral restraint.” In the light of sub- 
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sequent developments, the only  legiti- J 
mate criticism to be made of the Mak & - 
thusian doctrine is that it narrows the™ ™“ 
problem too much, Today’s population f an 
problem is not merely a matter of the | i 
fertility of mankind versus the fertility | - 
of land. Other important factors enter So 
into the picture. sae 

Q. Would you describe those factor? § - 

The quickest way to do so, I believe, ad 
is to glance briefly at Japan, It is an area r 
on which world attention has been fo § © 




















cused in the postwar period, especially 
in view of the widespread recourse to 
abortion for social and economic rea- 
sons. 

Japan now has 90 million people, liv- 
ing on four islands with a land area 
equivalent to Montana. These figures, 
incidentally, constitute a fact in the pic- 
ture, but not necessarily a factor. When 
we speak of a country being “over- 
crowded,” we are using a loose and on 
the whole meaningless term. A country 
can be so crowded that people are prac- 
tically running into each other and still 
be economically healthy. On the other 
hand, a country can be as sparsely set- 
tled as the Sahara and still experience a 
population crisis. Japan’s problem is the 
upshot of a rash of difficulties stemming 
largely from World War II. 

During the war, Japan lost 44 per 
cent of its empire, including industrial 
Manchuria. Postwar agreements 
resulted in restriction of its fishing 
area, causing a decline in the output of 
a staple in the national diet. During 
the war, resentments against Japan were 
built up in various parts of the world. 
To this day these resentments make it 
dificult for Japan to promote trade with 
some countries. On top of this, the pop- 
ulation of the home islands has grown 
by approximately 18 million since 1945, 
one-third of the increase being due to 


have 


repatriation of overseas Japanese. The 
other twelve-million growth was conse- 
quent to greatly reduced death rates and 
the postwar “baby boom” experienced 
there as elsewhere. 

This bird's-eye view of the Japanese 
problem makes clear that it is the result 
of many factors, economic, social, and 
political. What is true of Japan is true 
of every part of the world. Wherever you 
find a population problem, you find a 
complex of causes. Naturally the causes 
line up in a different way from place 
to place. 

A big item in Egypt’s population prob- 
lem is that over nine-tenths of Egypt is 
desert. As a result, every square mile of 
crop-bearing land must support about 
1,670 persons. Moreover, with the intro- 
duction of modern hygienic measures, 
Fgypt’s present population of 23 million 
represents a threefold increase over 70 
years ago. 

Lack of industrialization seems to be a 
prime factor in India. The same can be 
said of Latin America, scene of perhaps 
the most rapid population growth in the 
world at the moment. It has been esti- 


mated that should the population of 
South America, the Caribbean countries 
including Mexico, and the West Indies 
continue to increase at the present rate, 
it will double in the next 30 or 40 years. 
his would mean 350 million people, as 
contrasted with the 175 million presently 


in the Latin American region. Today 
there is one person south of the Rio 
Grande for every one in the U.S. and 
Canada; then the ratio would be three 
to two. 

This touring around the world in 80 
seconds is a skimpy way of describing 
the situation and problems, but perhaps 
it sheds some light. 

Q. Jt certainly raises questions con- 
cerning probable solutions. One solution 
frequently advanced is migration. Would 
you discuss that? 

There is a school of thought which 
feels that population pressures can be 
materially lessened by moving people 
out of problem areas. Unfortunately, the 
matter is not that simple. 

Every migration, to be sure, involves a 
sending and receiving country. If the 
people who leave are young, the sending 
country may experience a decline in mar- 
riage and birth rates and consequently 
some relief of population pressure. On 
the other hand, this may mean a loss of 
skills and manpower needed for main- 
taining productive capacity in the 
country of emigration. In the long run, 
moreover, if emigration is the only 
step taken, the pressures may build right 
up again. Then, too, migration is a 
problem of quantity. To relieve the cur- 
rent population pressures of India by 
migration, for example, would require 
the removal annually of 
million people! 

When you turn to the receiving coun- 
try, you encounter other problems. 

There’s the 


ago a 


three or four 


economic factor. Some 
Catholic industrialist en- 
gendered interest in moving large num- 


years 


bers of people from distressed areas to 
the great spaces of equatorial South 
America. While it impetus to 
rural development, the scheme didn’t 
work as planned. It was soon apparent 


gave 


that the people would be migrating 
from the frying pan into the fire—from 
underdeveloped areas to an area which, 
because of its difficult climate and trop- 
ical rainfall, could be developed only 
with a vast outlay of capital. 

There political considerations. 
You will recall that in 1948, our country 
set up a Displaced Persons Commission. 
During the next four years, the Com- 
brought in 400,000 refugees, 
mostly from central Europe, and settled 
them in all forty-eight states. It was 
a glorious program. It cost 19 million 
dollars to bring the refugees in, but in 
1952 alone these refugees paid some 57 
million dollars in income taxes. 


are 


mission 
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Even so, when the Displaced Persons 
Act ran out in 1952, 
The Commission closed shop and our 


it was not renewed. 


immigration is now regulated by two 
subsequent laws. One is the so-called 
Walter-McCarran Act of 1952, which is 
not so much a new law as a codification 
and amendment of forty-eight previously 
existing ones. The other is the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. 

Both laws have been the subject of 
criticism because they place severe re- 
strictions on immigration in terms of 
where the people coming from. 
This, of course, is not the place to add 
fuel to the controversy. The point to be 
made is that our current laws reflect the 
fact that immigration is not an 
sively economic problem. 

Economically, as the success of the 
Displaced Persons Act showed, the U.S. 
can utilize the and abilities of 
many immigrants. Politically, we are up 
against a stern reality—the subversive 
ambitions of the Soviet Union. Our 
present laws may or may not need sub- 
stantial altering; the fact that 
for the time being any American immi- 
gration law must take these ambitions 
into account. It 
other things, 


are 


exclu- 


ideas 


remains 


contain, 
machinery 
out Communists. 


must among 


for screening 


Finally, there are social considerations. 
Some years ago there was a strong move- 
ment of North Africa into 
France. this looked like 
a good thing. The North African coun- 


Moors trom 
Economically 


tries have population problems. France 
needs workers for a labor force depleted 
by World War II. The movement hasn't 
worked out, however, many 
Frenchmen like and dis- 
criminate against them when it comes 


because 
don't Moors 
to jobs and housing. 

This isn’t nice of French townspeople. 
In fact it Unfortunately, 
when it comes to migration, you are not 


isn’t sensible. 
dealing with people as they ought to be 
but as they 

To sum matter, 
eration is not the final solution of popu- 


are. 
up an intricate mi- 
lation problems. It can, and does, have 
limited Sometimes it 
gives a country the very relief needed 
for furthering 
and realigning resources. Thus it proves 
a sort of economic breather. 

Q. The most noisily advocated solu- 
tion is family limitation by birth control, 


value, however. 


industrial development 


abortion, or sterilization. How wide- 
spread are these practices? 
Available _ statistics indicate that 


throughout the world they are fast be- 
coming quite common. In this country, 
apparently, some form of birth regula- 
tion is practiced by about 80 per cent 
of all married couples. 

Outside the continental U.S., various 
governments have legalized birth con- 
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trol and engaged in measures to encour- 
age its use. Puerto Rico, for example. 
There, seventy-six public health units 
and an equal number of sub-units dis- 
seminate information on birth control 
and distribute contraceptives. Reliable 
medical information shows that Puerto 


Rico’s largely Catholic population is 
generally aware of the program, that 
some form of birth control is practiced 
by perhaps 50 per cent of the married 
couples, and that 3000 Puerto Rican 
women are sterilized annually. 

Japan, in 1948, inaugurated its Eu- 
genic Protection Law, legalizing abor- 
tions. In 1953, the number of induced 
abortions reported was 1,068,000. There 
were, in addition, many unreported or 
in the illegal category. 

Not long ago, millions of Americans 
were shocked at the spectacle of Hitler 
using sterilization to wipe out entire 
races. The depressing fact is that Hitler 
was taking a leaf from the American 
book. In the first four decades of this 
century, thirty-two American states and 
one territory passed laws calling for 
sterilization 
under some circumstances. Five of the 


compulsory or voluntary 
state laws have been set aside, but the 
remainder are still on the books and are 
still being utilized to a limited, though 
decreasing, extent. 

In emphasizing what is going on in 
Catholic countries and in our own, it 
is not my intent to overlook that the 
same things and worse are going on 
thought is merely to 
highlight the acute moral crisis of our 
times and the degree to which God's 
laws are being defied in the name of 
population policy. 

Q. Do you feel that American Catho- 
lics are adequately acquainted with the 
Church’s teachings on these matters? 


elsewhere. My 


Presumably the American 
understands the natural law, the funda- 
mentals, that is. I am convinced, how- 


ever, that 


average 


many are negligent about 
acquainting themselves with pronounce: 
ments dealing with specific applications. 
One aim of our research at Loyola is to 
make this information readily 
available to Catholic social scientists. 
To this end we are preparing a collec- 


more 


tion of over seventy-five pronounce- 
ments made by the Holy See in the last 
300 years dealing with the moral as- 
pects of family 
ends of marriage. 

Q. On the basis of the documents just 
mentioned, would you outline the prin- 
cipal teachings of the Church? 

In an over-all sense, the Church dis- 
tinguishes carefully between two forms 
of birth regulation. One is artificial, 
the deliberate interference with con- 
ception or its consequences by me- 
chanical or medical means. This kind 


regulation and_ the 


$2 


of birth regulation is an absolute viola- 
tion of the law of God. 

It is important, I think, that Catho- 
lics understand why. Some time ago, 
in connection with an international 
meeting, I had occasion to observe the 
activities of a certain Catholic women’s 
organization. The women seemed to 
feel that they could confound the advo- 
cates of artificial birth control by con- 
fronting them with a slogan. The slogan 
was, “We are for life. Birth control is 
murder!” By arguing thus, Catholics 
provide ammunition for the 
To refute us, opponents need 
only point out that conception § con- 
trol, the prevention of life, is one thing; 
whereas murder, the taking of life, is 
something else. The 
right. 


merely 
“enemy.” 


opponents are 
Artificial birth control, as com- 
monly understood, is not murder. It is a 
sin because it is a willful interference 
with a natural process ordained by God. 

Married couples may engage in ac- 
tions which of their nature can lead 
to conception. Or again, they may de- 
cide to abstain. But they may _ not, 
either before or after conception, inter- 
fere with nature’s part, in an_ effort 
to avoid the possible consequences of 
their action. That is the constant Cath- 
olic teaching on the matter. It is not 
an enactment subject to modification, 
like the laws of fast and abstinence, but 
a clear statement of the law of nature 
and hence of God. 

The other form of birth regulation is 
abstinence, either permanent or tempo- 
rary. The latter, by far the more com- 
mon, is what is called the “rhythm 
continence. While 
the Church does not promote any kind 
of birth regulation, it afirms the law- 
fulness of the rhythm method under 


method” —periodic 


some circumstances. A Catholic couple, 
contemplating use of this method, should 
remember that the basic reason for sex 
and marriage is the continuation of the 
race. Children are the normal outcome 
of the marriage relationship. The 
rhythm method, however, is permissible 
when there is significant reason. As a 
rule, the reason has to do with the 
health of the mother, or with the fact 
that an increase in family size will spell 
serious economic deprivation. If a man 
and wife utilize the rhythm method sim- 
ply because they don’t want to be both- 
ered with children, they are in violation 
of conscience. 

Sterilization, when effected for contra- 
ceptive purposes, comes under absolute 
ban. So does induced abortion,—that 
is abortion deliberately undertaken to 
empty the womb of a fetus not yet vi- 
able, or capable of living in the outside 
world. Induced abortion at any stage, 
or the killing of the fetus in the womb, 
is presumably murder. 





Q. Do you feel that current Catholic ¥ 
arguments against family limitation ly 
immoral means are effective?. 

No. Example: Here on my desk is qf 
news story that was widely published 
some time ago in the Catholic preg, 
The headline reads: 

Scientists Reject Artificial Birth 
Control as Solution to World’s 
Population Problems 

The article quotes two eminent Brit 
ish scientists. One contends that the 
population increase will taper off in 
time. ‘The other contends that agricul 
tural skills can be increased to the point 9 
where the world, some years hence, can 
feed six billion people. 

Both scientists may be right. Both are 
men of stature. What worries me is the 
eagerness with which Catholic apologists 
seize on arguments of this sort. They 
are, of course, economic arguments; and § 
what is going on today is this: 

Say the advocates of artificial birth 
control, “Do things our way or living 
standards will crumble!” 

Reply the Catholic apologists, “Oh 
no; we can keep our living standards up 
without resorting to your methods.” 

It is a strictly tit-for-tat business. Every 
time the artificial birth control advocates 
toss up some avowedly economic argu 









ment, the Catholic apologists come along 
with another economic argument in re 
buttal. In other words, too many of our J 
apologists have fallen into the Marxist 
trap. They have permitted their oppo 
nents to squeeze them into a_ position 
where they find themselves agreeing that 
the main issue is not the salvation of 
human souls but the continuance of 
human comfort! 

If we continue to fight along these 
lines, we may defeat our own ends. Who 
knows but that the economic arguments | 
may not become increasingly persuasive= 
on the other side! 

Why waste energy on shaky economic 
arguments when we have at our disposal 
the one unanswerable argument—namely 
that we cannot achieve our ends, how- 
ever desirable and good in themselves, 
by immoral means, because God forbids | 
it. The ultimate answer to unchastity is 
chastity and the grace of God which § 
makes it possible. Artificial contracep- 
tion is unchastity. Let us face it! 

Q. Can you suggest any morally ac 
ceptable solutions of the population 
problem that are also economically 
sound? 

Common sense tells us that there is 
no cure-all and that the problem will J 
always be with us to some degree. There 
is no doubt, however, that steps toward 
its solution can be made by concentra 
ting our energies on five things: M 

1. Increased capital formation, espe 

(Continued on page 79) 
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these ~ ~ fn THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE brings back gaiety and 
Who ae ak tll 4 humor to a theater sorely in need of a change from clinical 
rents | a we . studies of tortured minds. Though the millionaire in ques- 
ive § ee 5 tion may have been a trial to his family, he is a delight to 
the audience. Anthony Drexel Biddle, particularly as played 
omic ; Fe. by Walter Pidgeon, is a gentleman of varied tastes, un- 
posal we - - ee bounded energy, and a few palatable eccentricities. He 
mely re agit se keeps crocodiles in the conservatory, likes to put on the 
how- a ee a gloves with professional boxers, and generally keeps the 
‘lve, : = family in a state of minor turmoil. Inasmuch as the play 
rbids 4 Pe is based on the reminiscences of her father by Cordelia 
ity is - Drexel Biddle, we must assume there is more than a sem- 
yhich TTP blance of truth to the fun. Pidgeon, returning to the 
acep- ie - @ theater after some thirty years in Hollywood, tackles the 
3 role with enthusiasm. He balances the comic and the 
y ace die bombast in fine style, abetted considerably by pretty new- 
ition § & comer Diana van der Vlis, Ruth White, George Grizzard, 
cally Ruth Matteson, and ex-boxer Lou Nova, who plays a 
| : visiting fighter noted for having gone two rounds with 
a ; a John L. Sullivan. Clean, amusing, and just the sort of 
will ~~ e , ae comedy the entire family can enjoy together. 
here | [gs Sa 
ward i Maal 
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Walter Pidgeon and Rocco Bufano in “The Happiest Millionaire” 
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Voltaire’s CANDIDE soars musically but is earthbound, 
both by the original and Lillian Hellman’s turgid adapta- 
tion. Singing the leads with spirit are Robert Rounseville, 
Barbara Cook, Irra Petina, and Max Adrian, all favored 
with a brilliant Leonard Bernstein score. 
much more than this to make the Voltaire philosophy 
acceptable and a basically dull theme entertaining. 


But it requires 


On sabbatical from Hollywood, Judy Holliday turns a 
mediocre musical play into a sparkling box-office hit. BELLS 
ARE RINGING would have gone silent after very few 
performances were it not for the personal appeal and con- 
siderable stage presence of its star. Cast as one of the 
girls at a telephone answering service, she readily overcomes 
a succession of trite episodes, even surmounts a lackluster 
score with a pleasantly amateurish singing voice, and gives 
the proceedings an all-around lift. Sidney Chaplin is more 
at home reading dialogue than singing words, but he is a 
likable leading man. Betty Comden and Adolph Green 
prepared their libretto from the files and should be very 
thankful for the Holliday touch. 


New York City’s Center of Art and Drama, in its semi- 
annual festival of famous players in famous plays, brought 
three outstanding modern dramas back to Broadway for 
short runs. The Teahouse of the August Moon and Mister 
Roberts, starring Charlton Heston, were on the list, but 
the principal attention was devoted to a presentation of 
The Glass Menagerie, an early Tennessee Williams success, 
with Helen Hayes in the role originated by Laurette ‘Taylor. 
It was an interesting revival on two points. One, it showed 
just how far (Baby Doll and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof), the 
Williams talent had been downgraded by the man himself, 
and it brought back memories of a truly poignant, truly 
wonderful performance by Miss Taylor. The Hayes inter- 
pretation, while expert in its own way, did not draw on the 
reservoir of pathos which the role requires. Miss Helen 
was brisk, humorous, in full command, but never quite the 
poignant creature which Mother really was. 


GIRLS OF SUMMER is another tortured crawl through 
the psychiatric ward, this time a study of romance in all its 
aspects, within the confines of a Manhattan brownstone. 
Shelley Winters, as a mother-sister to an orphaned family, 
deals with the Freudian details as they arise. It isn’t until 
her young sister brings home a lad who is both outspoken 
and vigorous in his attitudes that the entire menage goes 
to pieces. Pat Hingle, as the aggressive visitor, is the out- 
standing performer. Freudian philosophy wins here, but it is, 
at best, a minor victory. 


Ethel Merman smashes her way back to the footlights in a 
tepid musical called HAPPY HUNTING. She swaggers 
through her role as a Philadelphia matron out to snare a 
royal husband for her daughter, with all the familiar Mer- 
man mannerisms. Inspired by the recent wedding at Monaco, 
the play makes satiric use of the publicity and the scam- 
perings of the social climbers. Nowhere, in plot or score, is 
this strong enough to do justice to the star. The songs are 
colorless and the humor brings forth mere chuckles. But 
the show is colorful, the surrounding players—Fernando 
Lamas, Virginia Gibson, Mary Finney, et al—are attractive, 
and the atmosphere is more wholesome than most. As a 
tour de force for Miss Merman, this is a rollicking event. 


The Best of °56 


Last month we pointed out the virtues of Marcelino, the most 
affecting and beautiful motion picture to reach the screen in 
1956. It had no counterpart among the Hollywood output, 
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at least for the Catholic moviegoer seeking more than super. 
ficial entertainment value or mere technical achievemen 
Again, may we stress that this Spanish-made vignette, with 
English subtitles, is a picture every Catholic should see. 

Now for Hollywood in 1956. While it is true that the ® 
percentage of B, (as rated by the Legion of Decency) prod. 
uct has declined, it is equally evident that the objectionable 
features are more repellent than ever. Take as two glaring 
examples the current Baby Doll, reviewed in this issue, and 
such indecencies as The Rainmaker, The Wild Party, and 
Zarak. Coupled with Hollywood’s inclination to advertise its 
product just this side of pornography, it makes the average 
observer wonder where Hollywood feels its moral obligations 
begin or end. 

On the brighter side, the 1956 output was, for the mos § 
part, excellent. Ranging from the spectacular Ten Command. 4 
ments to the simplicity of The Brave One, the list under. om | 
scores the inescapable fact that no movie need overstep the § Barrett 


bounds of good taste or transgress the moral law in order § Browni 
to accomplish its purpose of providing sound entertainment Wir 


within a framework which is artistically superior. 
Alphabetically listed, with Legion of Decency ratings in 
parenthesis, the following stood out among the year’s 
releases: Around the World in Eighty Days (A-1); Friendly 
Persuasion (A-1); Giant (A-1); Moby Dick (A-1); The 
Brave One (A-1); The King and I (A-1); The Mou. 
tain (A-1); The Seven Wonders of the World (A-1); The 
Ten Commandments (A-1); and the previously mentioned 
Marcelino (A-1l). 

For 1956 at least, every outstanding production was 
rated as A-1 by the Legion of Decency, a fact which under 
mines the specious argument of those who claim that its 
classifications are narrow and_ restrictive. 





Any moviegoer 
who saw the above mentioned movies viewed the _ best 
that Hollywood turned out last year. 


But Then... 


. . . there was BABY DOLL, written by Tennessee Wik 
liams and directed by Elia Kazan. As you know it has 
been rated C by the Legion, and with every good reason, 
A sleazy, sordid story, based on the Williams play 27 Wagons 
Full of Cotton, it is a study of hatred, revenge, sex, and plain 
depravity such as has rarely, if ever before, been screened. 
The characters, their actions, and the Williams plot are 
ugly and without any semblance of moral understanding. | 
Tennessee has degraded his talents, with a major assist from 
Kazan this time. (Warner Bros.) 













Reviews in Brief 


IF ALL THE GUYS IN THE WORLD is as absorbing as 
it is unusual. The dialogue is in English, French, German, 
and Norwegian, but the story has universal appeal. When i 
a small fishing boat of French origin is in danger of sinking ' 
off Norway, the captain is forced to use his “ham” radio 
set to call for aid. He is heard in French Africa by an 
amateur operator, but before the courageous story ends, 
many others are in the act. A fine family picture. (Buena 
Vista) 


THE RAINMAKER is an emotional, overacted version 
of the old ugly duckling theme with Katharine Hepburn, 
portraying a very unattractive farm girl, resigned to a spin- } 
sterish “fate” but “rescued” through the attentions of a fast- 5 Ma 
talking swindler. Played by Burt Lancaster, he swaggers i 
into a drought-ridden area of the West, promises to produce ge 
a rainstorm within twenty-four hours, and turns an entire 9 4; 
ranch family inside-out instead. Despite the shrill perform- ’ 
f 
j 
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ances of the entire company, there is a static quality to this 
display of neuroticism run rampant. Normally, it is on 
indefensible grounds, with the sole right-thinking member 
of the family portrayed as a sadistic bully and father en- 
couraging daughter in her “compensating” romance. (Para- 
mount) 


Jennifer Jones gives one of her finest performances in the 
British-made version of THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET. Co-starring with Bill Travers and John Gielgud, 
as Robert Browning and Barrett pere, Miss Jones captures a 
lioness’ share of the acting honors in a portrayal that is 
both strong and sensitive. This version of the familiar story 
of the Rudolf Besier play is colorfully framed in Cinema- 
Scope, acted with understanding by a superior cast, and 
impressive in recapping a familiar adult romance. (M-G-M) 


The slaughter of the Russian Royal Family by the Com- 
munists flickers steadily in the background of ANASTASIA, 
a highly dramatic story of a woman who claimed to be 
the sole surviving member of the family. Based on the 
excellent stage play of a few seasons ago, this version was 
filmed in Paris and London, with Ingrid Bergman, Helen 
Hayes, and Yul Brynner giving splendid portrayals. Four 
White Russians plan to foist an imposter on the world, 
an “Anastasia” who can claim the ten million pounds lett 
in English banks by the Czar. They find a destitute emigre 
and school her in the details. Gradually, she emerges as 
the personality they want and is brought face to face with 
the doubting and imperious Dowager Empress. Their meet- 
ing is the dramatic high mark of a picture which is absorb- 
ing, excellently acted and intriguing. (20th Century-Fox) 


Insofar as it goes a long way toward debunking the myth 
that has been created around the figures of some TV stars, 
THE GREAT MAN is an exceptionally good movie. It 


sets about the task of exposing a fabulous personality 


whose good-natured style has won millions of unsuspecting 
air friends, but whose private life is hypocritical and 
depraved. Jose Ferrer, Ed Wynn, Keenan Wynn, Dean 
Jagger, and a strong cast point up the truism that every- 
thing which glitters is not gold. Parts of the dialogue, and 
some. scenes, overstress the suggestive aspects of the story, 
detracting from the basic values of a strong adult drama. 
(Universal-International) 


THE IRON PETTICOAT attempts to spoof the Soviets, 
but world events have dated the idea and the material. Ben 
Hecht’s script is an uneven, undecided blend of farce and 
satire, with neither form emerging very effectively. Katharine 
Hepburn, as a Soviet air hero who defects to the West, 
and Bob Hope a U.S. airman assigned to win her over to 
democracy, are convincing when the dialogue permits. 
An opportunity for a slick political satire is unfortunately 
sloughed off in this adult film. 


Alfred Hitchcock infuses the familiar mistaken identits 
theme with new spirit in THE WRONG MAN, based on 
the true story of a Stork Club musician who found himsell 
in an impossible situation. Arrested and charged with 
a series of hold-ups, Manny Balestrero_ is identified by 
several victims. While on bail, awaiting trial, Manny and 
his wife attempt to prove his alibis for the dates in ques 
tion. It is an impossible task. The strain proves too much 
for his wife and she is taken to a sanitarium at the point 
of complete mental collapse. The story, headlined and 
featured in many national magazines, has been given an 
intelligent screen treatment by Hitchcock, with Henry 
Fonda and Vera Miles contributing sympathetic perform- 
ances. It is a taut, first-class adult drama. (Warner Bros,) 
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The Newlands of Monson, Massachusetts, 
show that Christian Family Living can be fun 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN 


Bill and Mary Newland of Monson, Massachusetts, are Chris- 
tian parents who happen to be some other things. Bill works 
for the state highway department and Mary is a writer, but 
their big job in life, as they see it, is rearing their seven chil- 
dren to be zealous, spiritual-minded Catholics conscious of 
their destiny as children of God and heirs of heaven. There 
is nothing sentimental or pietistic about the Newlands’ ap- 
proach to this important task; for them, Christian parenthood 
is a simple matter of concrete decisions that flow naturally 
from the Gospels and the teaching of the Church. For example, 
when Bill found that the long distance he had to commute 
to a good-paying job with Pratt and Whitney meant too little 
time to spend with his children. he quit it for a job nearer 
home. Fortunately, Mary was able to help make up the cut in 
Bill’s salary by her writing, but that is not the main reason 
she writes. She writes simply because she would like to share 
with other parents the solutions to the problem of rearing 
children as Christians in a materialistic world that she and 
Bill have found so helpful in their own family. Her two recent 
books, We and Our Children and The Year and Our Children, 
are chock full of helpful hints for parents who want to bring 
up their children close to their parents, close to the Church, 
and close to God. On these pages, THE SIGN is happy to pre- 
sent a few of their ideas that other parents may find useful. 


CAPTIONS BY MARY REED NEWLAND + PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM FORD 















Hl, WE'RE THE NEWLANDS 


©@/’m Mary, the writer in the family, and that’s 
my husband Bill holding little Christopher. The othe 
starting with the oldest, are Monica, Jamie, John, 

Peter, Stephen, and Philip. And our two Grandmas 
U guess they just ducked out when they saw the camem 





@@Nature teaches children profound lessons about God. In nature they discover 


WE FIND 600 the signs of His genius and love displayed to serve and delight them. One child said. 


picking stones from the brook, ‘See the stones God washed for me.’ Country life 


is rich in such lessons, but they are found in the city, too—at the park, by the 
i IN THE OUTDOORS river, in the sky, at the beach, on the window ledge?® 
othe / : 


! 


mas 


ames 
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©@ Blessing the bread before baking completes a work 


BLESSINGS that both feeds and teaches. The children see the analogy 


between this bread and the Bread we must eat to 
feed our souls. They also learn what Christ meant when 


AND BREAD He said, ‘You are the leaven. As the yeast lifts 


and makes the dough alive with its own life, so Christians 


must lift society with their love and service 
60 TOGETHER and make it alive with the Christ-life in them.99 


seine, Ph @e@The children are drawing their idea of 
A BLACKBOARD < : the Ascension on the blackboard in preparation for 


the Feast. The drawings involved reading the 
; “ Gospel for the day, discussing glorified bodies, 

HELPS TEACH US : labeling the figures, and looking ahead to Pentecost, 
We made the blackboard oursélves with masonite 


THE LITURGY | 7 and blackboard paint and use it constantly for plays 


ing games, teaching lessons, or just scribbling. 99 


€¢@Faiher Thomas O’Connor talks to the boys after 
confession. Although he is their close friend, they 

have a special awe for him because “priests are 
different’—they offer our sacrifice, feed us the Holy 
Eucharist, see us born into and die in the Church. 

We cannot do without them. But they begin in families, 
so we pray that if God gives us priestly vocations, 


we will not fail to discover and nurture them. %® 


C6 With help, even very little children can learn to include 


in their prayers all four kinds of prayer: contrition, petition, EVEN YOUNG 
praise, and thanksgiving. Christopher is three and likes 
to be helped to be sorry for his naughtiness, to ask favors for 


those he loves, to express his love for the ‘Holy Trinity ONES CAN 
li: ing inomy 


soul, and his ‘thank yous’ could go on all night. 


He ¢ pecially likes to pray fon the souls in purgatory, 


and for the Communists ‘so they'll love God’?®® LEARN T0 PRAY 





ialogy 


when 


lians 


BEDTIME BLESSINGS BRING A CHILD PEACE 


@@ Jamie kneels to be blessed before bed. It is beautiful to see how important such a 
becomes toa child. Even on evenings when things have not been exactly harmonious, eacl 
into my study where I write and ask, ‘Will you please give me you blessing?’ There a 
ways of blessing. Mainly it is by making the Sign of the Cross on the child’s forehead, sa 
you, my child, in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, addi 


wish jor them like, ‘May you have a sweet sleep, or, ‘a happy day tomorrow. 9% 
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N the March wind a twig of the 
boxelder scratched at 
It made a familiar, asking sound. 
Half awake, thought of a 
gray cat. Drowsily she lay 
thud of th 
In the 


dow. 
Celestine warm, 
waiting for the 
body on her bed. 
light she 
brown hands curled like fallen oak leaves on 
the whit cold. She 
shivering. 
awake. The light 
walls eray-blue 


cat’s heavy 
eray-blue 
eiderdown. They were 
drew them under the white drift, 
Now she fully 


was changing on the 


Was quite 


| 
irom 


young 
Celestine’s win- 


could see her 


to pale pink, shifting its focus from the 
forked crack near the moulding to Elizabeth’s 
graduation picture near the mirror. Eliza- 
beth’s complete, crooked smile radiated in 
the rosy patch of sunlight. Beside her, in a 
twin frame, Tom in Air uniform 
looked out at her with steady, searching eyes, 
just like his father. Celestine lay thinking of 
her children as the March light spread over 
the walls and ceiling, changing from pale 
pink to as she day-shadowed 
the wall making a_ pattern 


Cadet 


lemon yellow 


with crosses, 


bul Mn Ww lultte dt td > a 


ough) 


hile fo seluplle 


be (we 


Celestine saw Martin stare at the 


fern and the picture of his patron over the piano 























around the Rucci crucifix on the south 
wall. 

Love made such demands, once you 
gave in to it, thought Celestine, turning 
her cheek to the cool, linen pillow slip. 
Dreamily she slid back to the beginning, 
remembering herself as a pampered, 
selfish girl with a depth of desire that 
she herself could not fathom. She simply 
wanted everything that pleased her fas- 
little soul. And Martin, 
and serious, so very, very intelligent, and 


tidious strong 
yet so taken in by her true hazel eyes 
and her soft, black hair that floated 
lightly behind her when she walked to 
with him. She married him, 
knowing that he loved her for what she 


was 


school 


not, because she so desperately 
wanted to become what he thought she 
already was. And he had gone thin and 
haggard trying to give her a piano and 
a library on the slim salary he earned 
at the College, teaching Shakespeare. 
Thank God, with all her love of luxury 
she had_ the Martin’s 
knowledge. 

So Martin learned that she was selfish. 
And she learned that he too 
good for her. Celestine’s flair for irony 


made her smile 


sense to value 


was far 


a slight, mocking smile 
into the pillow. How they had suffered. 
She had 
what she 


gone on trying to have just 
wanted. Martin had gone on 
give it to her. 

Elizabeth came and cured her, 
You couldn't hold against 
anything so sweet as Elizabeth. For Eliza- 
beth she had made the unwilling sacri- 
fice of her music. She let her hands get 
stiff, gave up her practice time. And 
then Tom came, giving her the terrible 
ache in her back and the varicose veins. 
That when took to reading 
Henry James and letting the housework 
go. Oh! Henry James! Celestine laughed, 
the she had 
taken on that cryptic way of talking to 
Martin. That divining way of answering 


trying to 
Then 


almost. out 


was she 


remembering time when 


him. They spent marvelous hours argu- 
ing over the Sacred Fount. 

After she had subordinated het 
and her books to the business of 
giving her time to Martin and the chil- 
dren, she realized that she was given a 


music 
main 


richness of life in the washing of Eliza- 
beth’s diapers that Debussy could never 
her. She 
that she had been given an insight into 
the meanings of life and love in the 
humdrum feeding and clothing of Eliza- 
beth and Tom that even Shakespeare on 
Henry James had not been able to con- 
vey. 


have communicated to knew 


Now she was old, with varicose veins 
and an aching back. Sixty. The plump, 
gray cat Elizabeth was ap- 
propriately married to a poor college 
professor, dear 


was dead. 


George who taught 


courses in Victorian Poetry and seven- 


42 


teenth-century prose. And Tom was in 
the Air, with a gratifying flair for Bach 


She was alone with Martin 
could be as selfish 


and Corelli. 


again. She as she 
chose. 

But how tired she felt. And her feet 
cold. They felt like claws, all 
bone and skin and nails. Carefully she 
moved them about on the crisp, cold 


sheet, trying to reach Martin’s feet. It 


were 


was her habit in cold weather to warm 
her feet on the warm soles of her hus- 
band’s. Now she realized that he wasn't 


there. Raising herself on her elbow, she 
saw that his pillow was pummelled into 
a hard knot as usual. He had to have 
his head high because of his heart. ‘This 
morning he had slipped out without 
waking her. His pipe lay by the clock, 
brown grains of tobacco spilled out on 
the maple stand. Celestine rolled her- 
self into the middle of the bed, 
listening for Martin’s whereabouts. 
Then she heard the heavy, iron door of 
Martin’s whistle 
sounded through the register in the wall. 
The same whistle he had when he came 


wide 


the furnace close, and 


home from school, when he mowed the 
lawn, when he walked about selecting 


the eroceries in the corner store. It was 


Elizabeth’s whistle when she cried at 
night. It was Tom’s whistle when he 
hurt himself. It was, first of all, her 
whistle when Martin wanted to make 


love to her. It was an improvisation on 
a meadow-lark’s nuptial song. Martin 
had old. 
was only twenty-six. 
\s_ the Celestine 
suddenly felt rich and golden and ripe. 
Like a perfect fruit. She thought of a 
quince on the window sill between the 
maple window frames that shone like 
honey-colored moire. Oh, beautiful! She 
gathered herself to the edge of the bed, 
slipping Martin’s gray, wool robe over 
hen Her found 
the corduroy slippers he had 
given her for Christmas. Oh, love, love, 
love. Now she could enjoy love in peace 


never grown \t sixty-two he 


bedroom warmed, 


narrow shoulders. feet 


yellow 


without the noise and the mess it made. 

Celestine rinsed her face wide awake 
in the little bathroom off their bed 
The bassinet was still there. She 
kept it for when Elizabeth came to visit. 
There the babies. First 
Jane, then Ellen, then little Marty. Now 
Elizabeth her fourth. 
Poor, tired darling. With all those little 
blackhaired barbarians. 

Elizabeth loved her children to the 
complete disregard of herself. Like her 
father. Celestine brushed her gray hair 
until it shone like the moist bark of ash 
trees in spring. She pinned it tightly 
back from her little brown face, rejoic- 
ing that her hazel eyes were still so very 
clear. Oh, Vanity, she thought. Who 
shall find a valiant woman! She slipped 


room. 
always 


were 


was expecting 


into her yellow house dress, singing 
softly. 

On her way to the kitchen Celestine 
stopped at the door of the living room 
to gaze at her perfectly preserved Bos. 
ton Fern. On a wrought iron stand in 
the bay window 
fountain against 


it shone like a green 
the pink and gray of 
the morning sky, As she gazed, the fern 
seemed to fling out its crested fronds 
in wide curves of liquid green, flowing 
luxuriously down to the dry mauve 
leaves in the pattern of the carpet. After 
all these years she had managed to bring 
the fern to this perfection. Celestine 
sighed, thinking of the hundreds of 
times she had told the children, “If you 
touch the fern, it will die.” And they 
had always brushed against it, the dears! 
Time and time again in those difficult 
days she had found brown, brittle stalks 
and dry, brown fronds on her lovely 
Boston fern. Always one or other of 
them couldn’t leave the green splash of 
the fern alone. Finally she had given 
that up, Well, there it was now. 
Back again. The morning sun began to 
pick out all the green in the room, the 
fern, St. Martin’s green cloak in E] 
Greco’s painting above the piano, the 
green brocade on the love seat, the green 
leaf scrolls in the draperies. 

Celestine moved on into the kitchen 
where Martin stood at the sink, measur- 
ing coffee into the coffee pot. Going up 
to him she put her small, brown hand 
on his thin, hairy wrist. 

“Good morning”, she said with cere- 
mony. “You are of a thoughtfulness.” 


too. 


Martin kissed her little gray-black 
head. “Good morning,” he said. “You 
shine.” 

“Tll warm the rolls.” Celestine 


popped a foil covered casserole of cinna- 
mon rolls into the oven, turning it up 
hundred. She took the butter- 
cup Spode to the table by the window, 
setting the plates on her apple-green 
linen mats. 


to two 


Butter, cream, strawberry 
jam. Beautiful stuff of life. Cinnamon 
odors spread through the kitchen. The 
coffee perked into an amber fountain 
over the blue and yellow flame. Oh, 
love, thought Celestine. She perched on 
the edge of a chair, watching Martin 
read the barometer. 

“It will be of a mildness, of a melting 
mush with a south wind veering from 
the west,” he said gravely. A scholar re- 
citing a poem. 

There was a tapping at the door. 
Celestine opened it to little Jim Leigh- 
ton. She bent to his eager, courteous, 
little figure. “Could I swing in your 
porch swing, please, Mrs. Nolan,” he 
said. 

“With a roll,” nodded 
Celestine. “Jimmy goes a-swinging with 
a cinnaming roll.” He laughed wonder- 


cinnamon 
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‘ing 
, ingly. She handed him a warm, buttered “Indian Chief, Grandpa!” 
Line vie aper napkin. Ellen looked up at 
soll in a paj Sibi Celestine and Martin 
om As she and Martin sat down they 
Bos. heard the sing-song of the swing, a med- 
Lin Jey of blackbirds, evenings in the old 
een Dine chair with the babies, Eliza- 
. of beth’s first patent leather shoes going 
ern down the aisle ahead of them in church. 
ids Celestine took a roll from the wicker 
ring basket. She heard the telephone. Com- 
uve ing through the empty entry the sound 
[ter was hard, metallic, insistent. Martin 
ring strode quickly to answer it. 
tine She heard him say, “Oh, George . 
of § flizabeth? . . . what did he say? 
you Anything . . . Oh, absolutely . . . Sure, 
they don’t worry about that . . . Courage, 
‘ars! boy! ... We'll see you. .. Right away.” 
cult Through the doorway Celestine saw 
alks Martin stare for a minute at the tern 
vely and at the picture of his patron over 
r of the piano. ‘The sun was warming the 
h of Jean beggar, making a golden fire of 
iven the white stallion with his forefoot 
10W. raised. Then Martin turned and _ she 
n to saw his anxious face growing gentler 
the with pity. He came across the room 
| El hesitantly, as if he were trying to ab- 
the sorb some kind of a shock for her. He 
reen knew so well how to transform it into 
a softer blow. But she didn’t wait. She 
chen set her knife across the plate, and came 
ASUI- to him, taking his arm which was raised 
5 up now against a shaft of direct sunlight. 
rand “What is it about Elizabeth, my_be- 
loved?” she asked. They both turned 
cere- from the sun sinking into the shadow 
ess.” of their chairs. 
slack “It will be all right, dear heart. b 
‘You George naturally is more alarmed than \ 
le needs to be. It’s a miscarriage. She i 
stine fell over little Marty’s fire engine. Three , ' fi 
nna- steps down into the sun room. Poor lit- . : ‘ 
t up tle Lizzie. I said we'd be glad to take 
1Lter- the children. His people are way out 
dow, in Colorado, Lucky that his first class 
reen isn’t until eleven-ten.”’ 
perry Celestine heard Jimmy Leighton jump 
mon from the swing and skip across the 
The § porch, calling to Spud Summers. She 
atain looked from Martin’s face to the win- 
Oh, — dow where the cool, clear, March sun- 
d on light showed up a fine little veil of dust 
artin on the sill. A lady bug made her way 
up the flower pot. The geranium looked 
Iting § renascent. Celestine hoped that Martin 
from would not see her pushing back het 
ir re- unwillingness, her old, die-hard. selfish- 
ness. . . . Her children rose up and 
door. called her blessed. 
eigh- She said, “Of course they must come 1 
eous, here! Dear Elizabeth’s little barbarians. ‘YZ. 
your Poor George! Poor Liz! Oh, Martin, : Sie , e 
” he Life is never—We must get ready for  there’s school. Ellen is four and Marty, uneasily of Goneril and Reagon. Per- 
them.” She poured them each another three. Such ages! We'll get out the haps she was being saved from herself. 
«ded cup of coffee. They sat brooding over sandbox and the toy chest.” “You stay with them this morning, 
with it, sharing their anxiety. Martin’s face glowed, thinking of lit- Martin. I must go with George to see 
nder- “Janie #s eight,” Celestine said. “She tle Marty. “I am a very foolish, fond klizabeth. These things are sometimes 
can do quite a lot for herself. And old man,” he said. Celestine thought really serious. Elizabeth was so run- 
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down. The children are pets, but Eliza- 
beth never made them pick up their 
things. I’m afraid of my life when I go 
there to see them. Oh, the broken dar- 
ling!” She helped Martin move the 
dishes to the sink and wash them. Care- 
fully she put her buttercup Spode away. 


George’s car stopped at the gate. 
Three black-haired children clamored 
out. Celestine saw Ellen’s little, red 


shoe cut one of her iris shoots straight 
off as she raced toward them. A crowd 
of dogs from across the street bounded 
into the yard, barking wagging 
their tails. Littke Marty called shrilly, 
“Grandpa, my Mommy’s sick.” George 
quieted the children. He looked hag- 


and 


gard as he brought them into the 
kitchen. 
“Martin will stay with the children 


just now, Geor ve, 
Elizabeth. 


I'll go with you to 
I’m so sorry.” She poured 
George a cup of hot coffee. Martin was 
buttering cinnamon rolls for the three. 
She got them some milk, mentally shut- 
ting her eyes to the big dribble Marty 
put the fresh linen mat. All that 
again. Ellen’s nose was running. Even 
for wide-eyed, fairy-like Ellen, Celestine 
couldn’t wipe the sweet little nose with- 
out disgust. The little thing looked up 
at her with such discernment. Celestine 
her hat and from the entry, 
asking discreet little questions of George. 
She noticed his thinning hair, his droop- 
These their hard 
Elizabeth’s. They had to 
suffer out their love, too. They had to 
get used up by one another's daily needs 


on 


got coat 


ing shoulders were 


years, his and 


in order finally to be enriched. Well, 
Elizabeth was a lot smarter about it all 
than she had been. 

George had the door open for her, 
telling the children to be good so 


Mommy would be happy about them. 
Off the of went down the 
walk. She tried hard not to see the dam- 
age done to her iris. The broken blade 
clung moistly to the She 
uneasily sent 


two them 


cement. re- 
Eliza- 
beth to her room for two, bright, warm 
hours had ridden her tri- 
cycle over some pansies, when she was 
four, like Ellen. And she thought of all 
the slaps those little hands had got for 
meddling with the fern. Her Boston 
fern. She could store it at Ruth’s. Ruth 
lived 


membered having 


because she 


alone. 

\s they neared the hospital she no- 
ticed some tulips that already 
about three inches up. A robin searched 
the loam near the roots of an oak tree 


were 


and flew off with a piece of red string 
Celestine kept telling George that every- 
to be all right. She 
the look fear in his 
His whole, taut body seemed suf- 
fering with Elizabeth. Although George’s 
car was full of cooky crumbs and candy 


thing was sure 
couldn’t 
face. 


bear of 
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wrappers and muddy little mittens, she 
tried to settle herself easily against the 
seat to put him at his ease. Some strands 
of the spaniel’s fur clung to her white 
coat, but she left them there. 

The nurse on the floor told them not 
to be very long. Elizabeth’s condition 
was still quite grave, she was so run- 
down, so nervously exhausted. George 
pushed the door quietly open and they 
saw Elizabeth summon her complete, 
crooked smile for them. Twenty-four red 
roses were opening in a vase on the 
dresser. 

“You mustn’t think of a thing, my lit- 
tle Love,” said Celestine. ‘““The children 
will be good for your father and me. 
We get a little dull and selfish, 
know.” 

Elizabeth said a quiet little “Thank 
you, Mother,” raising her ring finger 
from the white spread. George rubbed 
it gently up and down in his palm. 

“It will just be awhile if you’re the 
best girl in the world. And you are.” 
He kissed her crooked with a 
shy look at Celestine. But she was at 
the dresser, feeling the water in the vase. 
She poured more in from Elizabeth's 
pitcher. 

“These nurses” 


you 


smile, 


she said. “Dad had the 


roses sent from the florist downstairs. 


een 








¢ One of the hardest secrets for 
a man to keep is his opinion of 
himself.—Quote 








Elizabeth's face 
The look 


pain and sorrow worried 


Tell him I love them,” 
turned 


clossed-over 


was to Celestine. ol 


her mother. 

“Again, tomorrow, sweetheart,” Celes- 
tine pressed her daughter’s hand. “Rest 
every minute.” She let George perform 
his parting kiss unseen. 

The ride back was better. George had 
taken courage from Elizabeth. It would 
be the same with Elizabeth. It reminded 
her of the old argument of Henry James 
in the Sacred Fount. People who truly 
loved certainly didn’t impoverish one 
another’s spirits. 

The 


lawns 


and the 
browns 


air was thin and sweet 
full Golden 
were merging ever so slightly into faint 
ereens. It 


of rivulets. 


was an early spring, sure 
enough. “When weeds in wheels shoot 
long and lovely and lush . . .,” Celestine 
George smiled. (His thesis 
had been on Hopkins.) 

They drew up before the gate. Janie 
roller skating. She skated the 
car, stepping into the soft earth of the 
boulevard to the door for her 
grandmother. George drove on to the 
College to teach his class. 


said aloud. 


was to 


open 


“Be good, Janie,” he said. “You can 


go to school this afternoon. Grandma 
will write you a note.” His shy eyes 
thanked Celestine. 

Martin was in the kitchen, mashing 
boiled eggs into a bowl for egg salad 
sandwiches. 

“Liz loved the roses. She’s wretched 
and exhausted. It will take awhile.” 
Celestine rubbed her coat where some 
cooky crumbs had stuck. “It’s of an early 
greenness in the town, my beloved,” she 
said. 

Martin glanced around at the sound 
of little Marty’s liquid laugh. He sail 
Ellen had been finding so much in the 


toy box to interest them. Every time 
they found something special, Ellen 
would come to him and say, “Thank 


you, Grandpa.” The last thing had been 


the little Indian Chief with the long | 


feather headdress. Martin remembered 
bringing it to Elizabeth from Wyoming 
It was fun watching Ellen 
and Marty get so much good out of play- 
ing with it. Now he heard Ellen chasing 
Marty, calling “Indian, Indian! Look, 
Grandpa!” The 
the kitchen door. 

Celestine was taking the pickles and 


long ago. 


two of them stood in 


salad dressing to the cupboard where 
Martin stood mixing the eggs. She was 
saying, “Elizabeth and George are 
tremely happy, Martin. But the 


CX- 
poor 


i 








things how they are using them- 
selves up. . .” 
But Martin had not heard, he was 


looking at Ellen and Marty. Ellen had 
tied her silk kerchief around her short, 


black hair. Flowing out from this tur 
ban were the beautiful, long, green, 
feathery strands of the Boston fern. 
Beside her, Marty carried a bunch of 
the “feathers” in his hands. “Indian 
Chief, Grandpa!” Ellen looked up at 


Celestine and Martin with the complete, 
crooked smile her her 
clear, little face. 

Celestine watched Martin 
the shock. She saw him manage a gen- 
tle, confident smile at the children. “Oh, 
real 


ol mother on 


absorbing 


live Indians,” he was saying. He 
waved to the kitchen door. “Go and do 
an Indian dance for me on the porch.” 
Then he turned to Celestine. She was 
pouring milk into three tall glasses. 
Her hand shook just a little. He saw an 
ironical smile warring with the angry 
amazement in her hazel eyes. 

“Dear, I am so very, very sorry. I had 
no idea. .”’ He put the glasses down 
at the children’s places. 

Celestine felt the beautiful irony of it 
burst upon her like the newly discov- 
ered meaning of a poem. “There it is,” 
she said, laying her ash-gray head under 
his chin. “It’s my nemesis. It’s so right, 
so utterly lovely! The snare is broken 
and we are delivered. 
feathers! Oh, Martin!” 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





How Does a Christian Bury the Dead ? WD 


by KILIAN 


HEN the English novelist Eve- 
lyn Waugh visited this country, 
he took back with him a rather 
unflattering impression of the way we 
bury our dead. In a called The 
Loved One, he records his contempt. He 
characterizes our funeral customs as com- 


satire 


posing elements of the barbarian at his 
worst and Hollywood at its best. Waugh 
feels that the funeral of an American is 
likely to have a professional air about it, 
almost like a catered affair. The Amer- 
ican dead are borne to their grave with 
an impersonality which is 
bleakness only by a bought, commercial 
warmth. It is not that our funeral cus- 
toms are downright indecent. Indeed, it 
is the naked decency of it all that is so 
outrageous. We Americans, like all man- 
ner of men, do not particularly like be- 
ing reminded of our faults and foibles 
by visitors from abroad. But a second 
look and a second thought reveals that, 
though the visitor may exaggerate, there 
is much truth in what he writes. 

Our funeral customs find most of their 
motivation in one hide the 
fact of death. The corpse is rouged up 
to look natural. One funeral parlor ad- 
vertises, “A lifelike the 
aim of highest endeavor.” ‘The 
much more natural approach would be: 
“As long as I am alive, look 
alive; and when I am dead, I want to 
look dead, good and dead.” Then there 
is the matter of coffin or casket. We no 
longer speak of a coffip, the meaning is 
too unmistakable. The proper word is 


saved from 


desire: to 


appearance is 
our 


I want to 


casket. This term has a comforting 
vagueness about it. 
There is a growing tendency bury 


the dead in a steel casket. Let it not be 
said that a steel casket has nothing un- 
Christian about it. Many fine Catholics, 
whose thinking is thoroughly Christian, 
their dead in steel caskets. How- 
ever, the implication that no loving son 
would bury his mother in anything but 
a steel casket, this is what is un-Chris- 
tian. Thinking of this kind measures 
filial piety by the casket’s price. And in 
practice we find families buying steel 
caskets which they can ill afford. 


bury 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


Respectable 
have 


magazines quite often 
advertisements about the 
waterproof advantages of a steel casket. 
There seems to be here a quiet denial 
of the Christian concept of death. No 
one is more concerned about the body 
that? the Christian. The 
than the soul is made for heaven. 
body is for the Lord, and the Lord for 
the body,” writes St. Paul. But before 
its final glorification in heaven the body 
has to pay the price of revolt 
against God, decay. This is not a pleas- 
ant truth, but a truth nonetheless. The 
Christian boldly faces the inevitable cor- 
ruption of the body. There is even a 
little comfort in this inevitability. The 
Christian knows that grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it remains alone. But if it die, it brings 
forth much fruit.” From the death and 
decay of the seed rises new life. 
the inevitable 


discreet 


less 
“The 


body no 


man’s 


“unless the 


From 


decay of the body the 





@ Think twice before you speak, 
especially if you intend to say what 
you think.— Argus 





Christian waits for the new life of the 
Death is not the end. 

Quite understandable is the good pa- 
attitude death. For him 
death is the end, final and definitive. 
Beyond death there is no life, no love, 
no person; just void and emptiness. All 
reality ends with the last closing of the 
eyes. 


risen body. 


gan’s toward 


Though the good pagan prides 
himself, and rightly so, on his 
brutal passion for truth, 
expecting much of him to accept 
death for what he thinks it is—the end. 
Perhaps for the pagan death is too bar- 
barous a truth, too brutal a fact, to be 
accepted without blunting its brutality. 
Perhaps Eliot was right when he said, 
“Human kind cannot stand too much 
reality,” and the hard reality of death 
cannot be accepted by the good pagan 
without first cushioning it and then de- 
nying it. If I were a good pagan, I 
think I would welcome anything, literally 
anything, that would create the illusion 


almost 
perhaps it is 
too 





of life and deny the reality of death. I 


think, possibly, I would welcome the 
restorative arts of the beautician to give 
me a natural, lifelike appearance, to 


illusion of life. I would be 


only too happy to 


create an 
laid out in a steel 
casket (which in turn would be lowered 
into a steel vault) with its orchid quilt- 
ing and its great pleated pillow. And I 
would welcome the organ music filtering 
through the artificial grill from the 
ord player behind. If 
final and definitive, 
can offer to 


rec- 
end, 
then I want all man 
create the illusion of life 
and to deny the reality of death. 

This is not a plea for the adoption of 
the Trappist custom of burying the dead 
without a casket, though that 
has much to commend it. Nor 
condemnation of any comfort 
the bereaved. 


this is the 


practice ‘ 
is this a 
given to 
To comfort the 
is a spiritual work of mercy. 
ing the 


sorrowing 
But in éas- 
sorrow of others there must be 
no attempt to cover up the fact of death. 


Comfort is possible only because in death 


and beyond death there is life eternal. 
‘Nor does this suggest that a_tearless 
funeral is a more Christian funeral. 
Christ wept at the grave of Lazarus. 
We, no less than the pagans, weep for 


our dead, but there is hope in our tears. 
What is intended here 
just as a Christian 
pagan, neither 
Nor can he 
his dead as a pagan. 
We ask ourselves the 
Christian 


is a reminder that 
cannot live as a 
can he die as a pagan. 


weep as a pagan. Nor bury 
“How 
die?” In the light of 
the answer to this question we will learn 


question, 
does a 


how to weep and how to bury our dead. 

The Christian made for God. 
However, he can completely attain God 
only through death. The 
death because it is the destruction of his 
nature. But through the power of the 
sacraments of the dying the 
embraces his fear of death 
holy. To the 


Was 


Christian fears 


Christian 
and makes it 
whole man, body and soul, 
the Christ whom the dying man has just 
received in Holy Viaticum speaks, “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” 

This is how the Christian dies. And in 


this spirit we weep and bury our dead. 
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“Someday,” Rickey promised Thomas, “it won’t make 


any difference.” Jackie Robinson made that promise come true 


A PROMISE FOR CHARLEY THOMAS 


by RED SMITH 


Jack Roosevelt Robinson, the record 
books say, was born on January 31, 1919, 
in Cairo, Ga. That’s what the books say, 
but it could be said with equal truth 
that Jackie Robinson, the major league 
1903 in 


that time the 


baseball player, was born in 
South Bend, Ind. And by 
influences were to him a 
figure of social importance in America 
had work for 
Those influences began 
African 
cargo into harbor. 

In 1903 


coach at the 


which make 


been at over a century. 
when the first 
slaver brought his manacled 
Rickey 


University of 


baseball 
Michigan. 
On his squad was a Negro named Char- 
ley Thomas. The first trip Charley made 


Branch was 


with the team was to South Bend, where 
the hotel 
him 


management declined to let 
register. Rickey, 
with the team captain, 
back to the desk asked 


Thomas might share the 


already up in a 
suite hurried 
and whether 
suite, too. 
consented on condition 


Negro’s 


Management 
that the 
register. 

Upstairs the 
to talking. edge of 
Rickey’s bed with his head low, conceal- 


name be left off the 


coach and captain fell 
Thomas sat on the 
ing his face. Rickey spoke to him and 
the boy looked up. He was crying. He 


was between his 


wringing his hands 
knees as though trying to peel off the 
skin. 

“It’s Charley 
lifting his hands. 

“My hands,” the kid 
black. If it 


wouldn't be 


these Thomas | said, 
“they're 


skin, I 


any different from anybody 


said, 
wasn't for my 


else.” 
“Son,” Rickey said, 
when it 


“the day will come 


won't make any difference. I 
promise you.” 

Phat Forty- 
three years passed before Rickey could 
keep his promise. He had to find the 
right time and the right place and the 
The guy was Jackie Robin 
son, whom Rickey signed for Brooklyn’s 
Montreal 1946. 


was fifty-four years ago. 
right guy. 


farm in 


46 


Ten years later, after a reported 
trade to New York, Jackie Robinson an- 
nounced his from. baseball. 
But he bows out as a star, not a curios- 


ity. Instead of 


retirement 


ahead to the 
Giants’ training camp, he can look back 
to his first 


looking 


training trip to Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and ponder the measure of 
the change a decade has wrought. 

The fact that baseball's color line 
written 
formidable 
that 


was 


not a rule rendered it no less 
as a barrier. Gossip insists 
wasn’t the first with 


Negro blood to play in organized base- 


Robinson 


ball; a few, it is said, got by as Cubans. 
It seems possible that one reason Rickey 
picked out Robinson 
sibility of subterfuge 


was the impos- 
in his case. 

Jackie’s skin is as black as skin can 
get. He was a figure of some promi- 
nence in athletics before Rickey tapped 
him. He had played college football at 
U.C.L.A. and baseball with the 
City Monarchs of the Negro National 
League. 


Kansas 


Jim Crow didn’t give up without a 
struggle when Rickey hired Robinson. 
Executives of fifteen major league teams 
approved a report deploring the em- 
ployment of Negroes as a threat to their 
investments. There was fear and resent- 
After Robinson 


moved up to the National League, mem- 


ment among players. 
bers of the St. Louis Cardinals laid plans 
for a strike which was averted only be- 
cause Stanley Woodward, then sports 
editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
published a story that put the finger on 
the agitators. 

Through 1946, while Robinson 
lathering International League _ pitch- 
ers for an average of .349, Rickey re- 
peatedly interest in social 
concern with 
crimination or integration, he insisted, 


was 


disavowed 


reform. He had no dis- 
and baseball’s color line was none of his 
business. 
“IT want ball said. ‘I 
don’t care if they’re purple or green or 
have hair all over them and arms that 


players,” he 


reach down to their ankles, just so they 
can beat the whey out of the Cardinals 
and World Series.” 

\ man who had never heard of Char 
ley Thomas might have believed him, 
Rickey confided his _ plans 
to men who were aware that Robinson's 
Montreal would 
compel the Dodgers to give him a chance 


win a 


Privately, 


spectacular play with 


in big league competition. 
Jackie 


with the 


would go to training camp 

1947 and he 
would be used whenever possible in ex- 
His however, 
would continue to appear on the Mont 
real roster, not  Brooklyn’s. It was 
Rickey’s devout—and 
that 


pareiit club in 


hibition games. name, 


naive— 
performance 
would so impress the players that they 
would seek his promotion. 


perhaps 


hope Robinson's 


So determined was Rickey to insure a 
fair trial for that he chose 
Havana as the Dodgers’ training site in 
1947. He made this decision to avoid 
conflict with Florida’s Jim Crow laws, 
and this must have been the only time 
in history that a whole team 
left the country because of one rookie. 

If any players ever came to Rickey 
with a request that Robinson be moved 
up to help them win a pennant, no such 
testimony entered in the record. 
If it happened, the chances are it would 
have been overlooked anyhow, for while 
the Club was in Havana the manager, 
Leo Durocher, got involved in a rhw 
barb with Larry MacPhail, then presi- 
dent of the Yankees, which brought 
about Durocher’s suspension for a year. 

sefore he banished, Durocher 
had asked Rickey to let him have Rob- 
inson. It April 9 when Happy 
Chandler, the baseball commissioner, 
announced Durocher’s suspension. That 


Robinson 


baseball 


was 


Was 


Was 


news was monopolizing everybody's at 
tention the next day when the follow- 
ing statement issued from the Dodgers’ 
office in Montague Street: 

“The Brooklyn Dodgers today put 
chased the contract of Jack Roosevelt 





“I want ball players,” 

said Rickey. “I don’t care if 
they’re purple or green.” 

Then he hired Jackie Robinson 


» they 


dinals F Robinson from the Montreal Royals. He 
will report immediately.” 
Char The big step had been taken, but 
him. much remained to be done before Rick- 
plans ey’s promise to Charley Thomas would 
nson’s be fulfilled. Deeply distressed by the 
would ’ ss hatchet job done on his manager, Rickey 
still found time to consult with Negro 
leaders in New York and enlist them 
in a kind of conspiracy of silence. Please, 
he urged them, do not for the time 


hance 


camp 
va being take formal cognizance of Jackie's 
color; don’t salute him as a trail-blazer 
for your people; let him win acceptance 
as a great ball player before he is ac- 
claimed as a great Negro. 

The leaders co-operated. It cannot 
be said truly that Robinson has always 
shown the same understanding. A fiercely 
combative man, acutely sensitive to so- 
cial wrongs, he has been the center of 


nance 
they 


sure a 
chose 
ite in 
avoid 
laws, 
time 
team 
1 vkie. 
ickey 
noved 


many small storms, has sometimes raised 
racial issues where none existed. If he 
is often difficult to reason with, he is a 
great deal tougher to pitch to, and 
that seems to balance the ledger. 

In all the essentials, Robinson has 
made it big. He has qualified as a bail 
player, as a citizen, as a man of honor. 
To ask more is to demand a degree of 
perfection not asked of the rest of us. 

He would have gone to the Giants’ 


4 


» such 
C¢ ord. 


vould : 
camp this year as a star—an aging star, 


to be sure, but fully accredited. Now 
that he has chosen retirement, there'll 
be kids in their middle teens who will 
miss him, kids who aren’t even aware 
that when they were four or five vears 


while 
nager, 
rhu- 


] »resi- 


ought 
Re ob old a color line existed in baseball 
Rob- 4 te ; eae a eee sid i These kids go to ball games today and 
they take for granted players like Jackie 
Robinson and Don Newcombe and 
Willie Mays, Larry Doby and Roy Cam- 
panella and Hank Aaron. As far as 
baseball is concerned, the kids make no 


lappy 
ioner, 
That 
"s at 
yllow- 


j distinction between Bill Bruton’s com- 
dgers 


plexion and Richie Ashburn’s. 
That’s how Rickey told Charley 


ur an : 
I Thomas it would be. Jackie Robinson 


sevelt : ’ : 
made Rickey § promise come true. 
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Under Howard Mitchell’s capable directigshi; 


a wide reputation for “a new and hithejnor 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 





HOWARD MITCHELL 


National Symphony Conductor 





















When Howard Mitchell became full conductor and musical director of Washington’s National 
Symphony in 1948, youth had its day. For at 37, Mitchell was one of the youngest conduc- 
tors of a major orchestra in the United States. In the eight years since then, Mitchell has 
gained for the National Symphony a wide reputation for what Washington music critic Paul 
Hume has called “a new and hitherto unknown sense for making music as the composer set 
it down.” Watching Mitchell at work, it is not hard to understand the reason for his reputa- 
tion. The action of his hands, the changing expression of his face demonstrate complete control 
of the piece of music. Mitchell himself describes conducting as “an artistic experience, requir- 
ing deep concentration on the meaning of the music, its content, and the total quality of 
what you are hearing and what you are immediately about to hear.” Though he is unaware 
of his appearance when conducting, Mitchell says that “conducting centers around the face 


and eyes. However, it is definitely not a matter of mere acting.” 





ACTION OF HIS 


shington’s National Symphony has enjoyed 


iUthdiinown sense for making music as the great composers set it down” 





ING EXPRESSION OF HIS FACE SHOW MITCHELL’S DEEP CONCENTRATION ON MUSIC DURING REHEARSAL OF WAGNER’S “EIN HELDENLEBEN” 
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On evenings at home, 


Mitchell can sometimes be found working studiously over 


a composition at the pian 


Six-year-old son Andy confides that After dinner before an evening concert, Mitchell listens thoughiful 
he’d rather be a quarterback than a musician as daughters Lorraine and Martha and Mrs, Mitchell discuss the prog 
RIGHT—Rest of family kibitzes while Mrs. Mitchell plays cards with Gerard. Oldest son, Glenn, is at @ 





HOWARD MITCHELL continued 


The Mitchells, Mr. and Mrs. 


At home in Washington, the Mitchells live a family life that is quiet. 


happy. and very much centered around the wide, wide world of music 


Music is the throbbing center of life at the Mitchells’ 
home on Washington’s Fessenden Street. Of an evening. 
Howard can be found working studiously over a com- 
position at the piano. His wife Alma, like her husband 
an accomplished cellist (they met while studying at the 
Peabody Conservatory), gives occasional lessons to prom- 
ising young violoncello students. And their second young- 
est son, Gerard, 11, is studying piano as his older brother. 
Glenn, and his sisters, Lorraine and Martha, did before 
him. Six-year-old Andy contents himself with playing 
football and dreaming of becoming a college quarterback. 
Though none of the children have considered following 


their father as professional musicians, Howard says, “The 


oldest three are as discriminating listeners as you find 
and that seems to be what the world of music needs most.” 

A convert to the Church of some twenty-six years. the 
conductor is concerned over an apparent lack of interest 
among Catholics in serious music. “I can think of only a 
liandful of Catholics I know who attend symphony con- 
certs,” he says. “I’m as concerned as anyone over the 
tremendous quantity of cheapness and pure vulgarity that 
has crept into popular entertainment. But it seems to me 
that we ought to couple our objections to this with a posi- 
tive effort to encourage good entertainment, good art, good 
music. The Church should resume her importance as a 
patron of the arts. She would be the gainer.” 











ASTROLOGY P 
iS THE BUNK ) 


Astrologers bilk the public 
of millions of dollars a year 


—millions for pure bunk 


by FRANK L. REMINGTON 


Should I accept that new job? 
Does Joe really love me? 


Will there be another war? 

Ask an astrologer. He can answer 
these questions, and any others that 
may be worrying you, by consulting 
the positions of the planets. It may 
cost you anywhere from a dollar up 
to several hundred. But isn’t know!l- 
edge of the future worth it? 

It would be wonderful, indeed, if 
life were so simple that a stargaze1 
could solve all our problems. Since 
astrology purports to be a legitimate 
branch of science, is there any rea- 
son why we shouldn't guide our 
lives by its principles? Definitely 

For three hundred years there has 
been no recognized scientist any 
where in the world who has pro- 
fessed belief in the slightest con- 
nection between the stars and man’s 
destiny. Indeed, about the only 
thing they do recognize about astrol- 
ogy is that too many persons fall fon 
its abracadabra. Astronomers are ap 
palled at the number of people who 
confuse them with astrologers.  As- 
tronomy concerns itself with scien 
tific measurements of the stars and 
planets and is not in any way in 
terested in astrological soothsaying. 

How accurate are the astrologers’ 
prognostications? Obviously, since 
so many predictions are made, some 
of them are bound to be right 
merely on the basis of percentage. 
If you cut a deck of cards often 
enough, you would by pure chance 
eventually cut the ace of spades. 
And any number of stargazers have 
acquired reputations through the 
law of chance. A woman astrologer 


embarked on a successful career by 
telling a hotel owner that he would 
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meet disaster. Shortly thereafter 
his hotel caught fire. Newspapers 
publicized the astrologer’s prophecy 
and she was on her way to fame and 
fortune. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth 
Aldrich, former president of the 
Astrologers Guild — of America, 
prophesied that World War II 
would definitely come to an end in 
1943. In 1947, a well-known New 
York astrologer said that the cost 
of living would go no higher and 
that President Truman would not 
be re-elected in 1948. One of the 
best known Pacific Coast stargazers 
predicted that Hitler would be as- 
sassinated in 1940. We know that 
none ol these forecasts came to pass. 

To demonstrate the folly of tak 
ing horoscopes seriously, one de- 
bunker sent the year, day, and min 
ute of his birth to six different as- 
trologers, enclosing a fee for a 
horoscope. He also asked each: 
“Shall I marry this year?” The six 
replies varied greatly. Not one 
learned from the stars that the man 


’ 


was already married. In all othe 
matters the stargazers guessed 90 
per cent wrong. 

Most astrologers agree that those 
born under the sign of Libra should 
possess musical or other artistic tal- 
ent. A survey into the zodiacal birth 
signs of some 2,000 musicians and 
painters revealed that their birth- 
days ranged throughout the year. 
In fact, fewer of them were born 
under Libra than any other sign of 
the zodiac. 

The results of such investigations 
and the testimony of eminent scien- 
tists notwithstanding, the vague gen- 
eralities in which a horoscope is 

















couched should warn most thinking 
persons ol its worthlessness. “‘Mat- 
ters that involve your prestige re- 
quire that you uncover any present 
errors in your life. Think out long- 
term goals for success. Be under- 
standing to all.” Of course, it’s good 
advice, but why attribute it to as- 
trology? Doesn't it apply to every- 
one everyday of the year, not to 
just those born under a certain sign 
on a certain day? 

Despite its fraudulent nature, it’s 
estimated that over three million 
persons in our country believe in as- 
trology and perhaps even more mil- 
lions believe it to some extent. 
Some 25,000 astrologers collect: mil- 
lions of dollars annually from these 
deluded people who would rather 
listen to the outpourings of a star- 
gazer than to act constructively by 
thinking clearly about their prob- 
lems. In fact, for the fuzzy thinker, 
astrology offers a convenient excuse 
for his own failures or shortcom- 
ings. “The stars just aren’t in the 
right position,” he rationalizes. Or 
“PH wait until my horoscope indi- 
cates success.” 

Does it really seem logical that 
the planets, which are only huge 
chunks of rock or gaseous matter 
floating in space millions of miles 
away, could somehow exercise in- 
fluence on us? The Smithsonian In- 
stitute leaves little doubt as to how 
it feels. “The Institute believes that 
the fortunes of individuals — pri- 
marily depend on their own exer- 
tions and secondly on the influence 
of future environment, and in gen- 
eral are not predictable.” Which is 
just a polite way of saying that as- 
trology is the bunk. 







































MAN OF 


PROMISE 


Liked by Canadians and admired 


by the rest of the world, Lester B. Pearson 
one of the strongest men of the 
West. He has several roads 


open to him, all full of promise 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


CANADA'S 





Ss 





OTTAWA — Dark hair streaked with 
white and face puffy from loss of sleep, 


Lester B. Pearson smiled his way into a 
conference room at the External Affairs 
Department here at the height of the 
Hungarian and Suez fighting. It was 
the kind of meeting ‘Mike’ Pearson, 
Canada’s Minister for External Affairs, 
likes best—a press conference. It was 
going to be one of his toughest. 

Shortly before, his government had 
politely rapped London over the knuck- 
les for invading Egypt. Having, so far, 
spoken like Britain and thought with 
her at every serious turn in _ history, 
Canada was cutting loose. She was lin- 
ing up with the United States, not to 
mention Russia and the Arabs, against 
her principal parent—staid, mature Brit- 
ain. 

Mike walked on eggs adroitly during 
the give-and-take with reporters, but he 
made it plain that Canada thought Lon- 
don had been foolish to jump into the 
Middle Eastern cockpit. Newsmen left 
the room believing that the friendly, 
understanding man with the smile had 
told them everything. Oddly, as the pa- 
pers next morning reveale d, he had told 
them little. But he had deepened the 
image they had of him as the most cap- 
able foreign minister on the western 
side. 

The days when Whitehall and the 
Quai d’Orsay pulled the suave, diplo- 
matic strings of western life are gone. 
The State Department has its career 
men, but their bosses are often little 
better than inspired novices. Pearson is 
a professional. This baseball player from 
Canada, for all his jauntiness, has the 
measure of the Lloyds, Edens, and Mol- 
otovs of our day. 

\ history professor turned civil serv- 
ant and later a politician, Pearson now 
sees many of the things he holds dear 
crumbling or in danger. 

The United Nations, in spite of some 
successes, is often futile, still has to 
grow teeth. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization may wilt, not because of 
Soviet might but because having armed 
itself there seems little else for it to do, 
for the moment The Commonwealth 
alliance and the brotherhood of western 
man were buffeted badly by Eden’s pol- 
icy over Egypt. This, of all troubles, 
is the most alarming to Pearson and to 
his boss, Prime Minister Louis St. Laur- 
ent. 

When Eisenhower can claim he hears 
first of important Anglo-French military 
moves over the news ticker, something 
is pretty sick in the western camp. When 
Canada kicks politely at being informed 
an hour before an ultimatum is delivered 
to Cairo, instead of being “consulted,” 
and when even loyal Australia feels 
slighted by the speed of London’s explo- 
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sive haste, it’s fair to ask whether the 
Commonwealth can stand such upheav- 
als. 

Will India and Pakistan, champions 
of the colored peoples, stay in a family 
head of the 
bombs on camels, pyramids, and desert 


where the house drops 
installations to oblige a colored people 
to toe the the 
question starkly, as sippers in New Del- 


line? (This is putting 
hi’s coffee houses or hubble-bubble smok- 
ers in a grimy alcove-shop of Karachi 
Even if the British did take 
lofty 


French allies were bent on 


have put it. 
Port Said 
hatred, their 
punishing Egypt for helping other North 
\fricans. Whatever the 
the action, it is dificult to convince a 
that the 


with distaste and little 


real motives of 


colored man British fought 


Egyptians for love of a canal.) 


Hence Pearson at fifty-nine sees the 
kind of world he’s grown up with 
slipping away. He might be the best 
man to stop the rot. He and Prime 


Minister Louis St. Laurent dreamed up 
the North Atlantic 
They 


much to keep India and Pakistan in 


Treaty Organiza 


tion re presumed to have don¢ 


the Commonwealth during the Egyptian 


crisis. Their attentions to Prime Mini 
ster Nehru of India when he visited 
Ottawa before Christmas showed Cana 
da’s fierce wish to woo the Far East 
Ever since Nasser began to challeng« 
the West, Pearson has been trying to 
counsel London and Paris. Since the 
summer of 1956, Lester Pearson has 
added cubits to his stature as a Com 
monwealth statesman, while Eden, 
Lloyd, and even Australia’s Menzies 
have been cut down to size. 

The police force idea was mostly 
Pearson's. It saved the United Nations 


from fiasco and impressed Mr. Dulles 


then, was from 
Japan 


world’s greatest 


told 


who, only hours away 
Even the 


ese think Pearson is the 


the opt rating table 


statesman—that’s what they have 


visiting Canadians 
roads now for 


There ul three 


Pearson—all of them mean work and 


worry. The toughest would be to 
imbition and to run for 
leadership of Liberal 
when Mr. St retires. Mr. St 


Laurent plans to fight the next national 


answer natural 
Canada’s party 


Laurent 


election in Canada, probably in June 
and then, being seventy-four, must get 
ready to find a successor. In Canadian 


politics, unless a surprising reversal 


takes place, the Liberal leader is prime 


minister. Since 1935 the Liberals have 
arried every election—only misery o1 
scandal could unseat them = soon. 


Pearson, however, might leave the 
leadership to others and decide to re- 
Minister for Affairs. 


If he does so, he runs the risk of seeing 


main as External 


some other prime minister, perhaps a 


54 


man who does not care a fig for Asiatics 


or the Commonwealth links, step in 
and spoil his life work. 
“Mike” might go for some _ inter- 


national job. This is not likely. Most 
Canadians think he refused the post of 
secretary to NATO at the end of last 
aside for Paul-Henri 


Spaak, because he wishes to stay in 


year, stepping 


office in Canada. 
Hence, having spurned the fleshpots 
of chateau life in Paris, Pearson appears 
eyeing the 


to be most coveted job in 


Canada—prime minister. Two others, 


at least, are likely to be candidates 
when the Liberals pick a new leader. 
One is Health Minister Paul Martin, 
in English-speaking Catholic who knows 
himself 
to all Canadians by his smooth handling 
of the 
health 


the French. He has endeared 


controversial issue of national 
fore 
sight in heading off trouble over polio 
The othe 


Harris, a somber 


insurance and his cleve1 
vaccine, 
Walter 
Protestant and English-speaking. 

It the their 
will non-Catholic 
origins are 


is Finance Minister 
but able man, 
Liberals follow 
pick a whose 
English rather than French 
Canadian. St. 


custom, 
they 
Laurent is a devout 
Catholic. The 


the charge of 


French-Canadian party, 


so as to rebut flavoring 
one “race,” has chosen from both alte 
Hence, Martin is a 


Harris, at 


nately although 


ball-of-fire and superior to 
least in popular appeal, the higher-ups 
favor the Thus 


the race might be between Pearson and 


may Finance Minister. 
Harris. Whoever wins will have a tough 
assignment. St. Laurent, a wily, charm 


ing, and = sincere corporation lawyer 
from Quebec City is the “chet” par ex 
cellence and a skillful gleaner of votes 
Protestant 


loves 


Even English-speaking On 


tario him, 
Pearson will decide his choice with his 
mind on the international job he still 


has to do. He has said he will run for 


On his return to Ottawa from a round- 


the-world trip, Pearson enjoys a favorite 
chore, an interview by the press 






Parliament again at the June elections, 
He represents Algoma East, a mining 
and lumbering district of northern Qp. 
His office carefully remember 
constituents’ deaths, births, marriages, 


tario. 


and 100th anniversaries. A card goes to 
homes in Algoma whether Mike is spar 
ring at the United Nations, parrying 
thrusts by Jawarharlal Nehru, enduring 
Bulganin in a Crimean 
villa, or grinding away at a 12- or 15 
hour day in Ottawa’s East Block. 
Canadians like Mike. He’s made ow 
name and aims known. They'd probably 
him even if he knows more 
about protocol and pacts than freight 


a barrage by 


vote for 


rates and patronage. He may not have 
the same ambition and purpose as Har. 
ris and Martin, but he manages to be 
better known and loved than either, 
Mike is a debonair, friendly type, a 
face and 


bit rounder in these 


days. His smiles don’t go deep but h 


weariel 


likes to be liked. You come away afte 
talking with him feeling that he wanted 
to know and hear 


you, even if he did 


not care a fig. The easy smile deceives 
Ii masks a deep understanding of th 
world and its woes. His is the creed of 
the history professor who prefers im 
proving the present to teaching the past 

Pearson, former Canadian ambassador 
to London and Washington, former 
president of the United Nations General 
\ffairs Minister 
to Her Majesty’s Canadian government 
the first World 


\Armour’s Chicago meat plants 


Assembly, now External 


was bored to tears afte 


War in 








He might have carved out a_ succesful 


business career there but could not bring 
himself to care about sausages. 

Before that he’d been a student-pilot 
Royal 
‘written off” after a solo crash. Although 


eT 


in the Flying Corps but was 


a trained pilot, he hates air travel. He's 


ready to retch on each of his many § 
diplomatic trips. 
\fter leaving the stockyards, Mike | 
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Lester Pearson and General 
Gruenther enjoy a pleasant chat 


won a scholarship to Oxford. This was 
the life. He won “blues” at hockey and 
lacrosse, graduated B. A. and, in 1923, 
came back to hometown Toronto as lec- 
turer in history at the University. His 
time was spent between classrooms and 
the sideline where he coached football 
and hockey. Even today his appetite for 
tennis, softball, and baseball makes some 
forget he’s a serious diplomat. He mar- 
ried a Winnipeg girl, has a daughter 
and son. 

Pearson was lured from Toronto by 
the External Affairs Department in 1928. 
Ottawa was beginning to find its inter- 
national feet. Down the years foreign 
relations had been steered by London, 
even if the hand on the tiller was Cana- 
dian. Since then men like St. Laurent 
and Pearson have done the steering from 
Canada. We now have representatives in 
most capitals. 

But Mike never joined the striped 
pants brigade. He looks like something 
out of a store window when protocol 
forces him into diplomatic livery. He’s 
still the guy who digs himself out of 
winter snow in suburban Rockcliffe or 
repairs his roof in spring. He _ hates 
cocktail parties. Reporters used to call 
him “Mike” in public. Now they are 
more respectful. When he turned up in 
Washington as Canadian envoy, report- 
ers and photographers waiting for him 
to appear at a press conference found 
he'd been there all the time arranging 
chairs and helping them fix lights. He 
likes, and gets, a good press, never drops 
bricks. 

This young-old man believes passion- 
ately in the United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the 
Commonwealth. If he thinks he can do 
more for them as Canadian prime min- 
ister he'll enter the political struggle 





now developing around Mr. St. Laurent. 

The next Canadian prime minister is 
likely to be the strongest man on the 
Commonwealth team. Sir Anthony Eden 
has weakened Britain’s influence over 
the others. The spell of London’s calm 
maturity no longer bewitches as it did. 
After Britain, Canada is the most power- 
ful country of the Commonwealth fam- 
ily, industrially and_ technologically. 
Britain looks with proud respect at the 
young giant she has bred. 

Canada’s dollar is the strongest cur- 
rency of all. Her mines, woods, fields, 
and fisheries are turning out riches in a 
flood. When the United States has con- 
sumed her way through great natural 
stocks of oil, iron ore, trees, uranium 
and base metals, Canada will still be a 
little-tapped treasure house. 

With such a country behind him, 
Pearson would have a fair chance of 
persuading India and Pakistan that the 
West was not as black as it has been 
painted. London and Washington would 
listen with greater respect to Pearson as 
prime minister than as external affairs 
minister. He could do more than now 
to prop up sagging NATO. 

But the top job anywhere is a thank- 

less chore. In Canada it can be martyr- 
dom. Perhaps Pearson, as leader, might 
stumble among political potholes he 
never sees now. Eden was a good for- 
eign secretary but as a prime minister 
he’s no Churchill. Pearson, again, hates 
tawdry election tasks. 
It gives Mike a sense of power to act 
honest broker between Eisenhower, 
Eden, Bulganin, Nehru, Bandaranaike, 
and Sukarno. He feels he can bring East 
and West closer together. As Canadian 
prime minister he might have to spend 
most of his effort drearily bringing 
French and English-Canadians together, 
an eternal and less rewarding task. 

Thus he might be tempted to forego 
the rewards and glamour of running 
for prime minister—might prefer to 
stay an elder statesman though still in 
office. He could always resign if the 
next prime minister began to undo 
much of the work Pearson himself has 
patiently done to build up Canada’s 
position as a “bridge.” This word 
although it creeps into after- 
dinner speeches almost as often as “the 
U.S.—Canadian_ border, the longest 
unfortified border in the world,” de- 
scribes Canada’s situation accurately. 

We not only are a bridge between 


as 


“bridge,” 
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Britain and the U.S., explaining one 
the other, but also become a 
bridge between the extreme pro-British 
faction of the Commonwealth and the 
Asiatic group. 

Pearson 


to have 


has his enemies. Many in 
Canada believe him shallow—they can- 
not quite get used to the idea of a 
statesman in a bow tie who laughs at 
the slightest opportunity. The Cana- 
dians at serious race, 
far more serious than the British whom 
they consider old-fashioned and a bit 


are, bottom, a 


stuffy. Such enemies might bring Mike 
down if he tries for the top job. 
Whichever post Pearson goes for, or 
even if he remains as External Affairs 
Minister in Canada until his grueling 
days fell him, one thing is plain. Some- 
times sneeringly of bending 
over backward to understand the Krem- 
lin’s view, Mike of the 
West’s of the 
whole Communist conspiracy. In Russia 


accused 
Pearson is one 
most resolute enemies 
last year, the only foreign minister of 
the western nations to make the trip 
since the war, he came back thoroughly 
shocked by the ruthless Machiavellian- 
ism of the squabbling Soviet bosses. 
He'll choose his next job knowing it 
may be his last big one. As a man of 
the schools originally, though not an in- 
tellectual, Pearson was especially pleased 
that in both Hungary and Poland stu- 
dents started the ferment against Rus- 
sia. If the Soviets, their hands clamped 
round the throat of education, cannot 
subdue the human spirit in young stu- 
dents, Pearson feels there’s hope for 
man. However black the he will 
smile, but underneath the easy manner 
is a competent seriousness that will carry 
him far as contender for leadership in 
Canada and as prime minister if he wins. 


news 


Interested in the East, he 


talks to the Minister of Ceylon 
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see 


Every fisherman dreams of the day he'll catch his big fish. But young 


and old fishermen see things differently. Old Tickler wasn’t sure that 


‘atching the big one was a good thing 


by Wa lter Mlacken 


[LLELtstTKRATED 
Cc. d. MAZOl 


EVERY DAY it was the same as the day 
before. 

He would eat his breakfast: porridge 
with thick freshly baked 
soda cake home-churned 
and good, strong tea. 


cream on. it, 


with butter 
Then he would 
wipe his mouth, grab his rod from 
beside the dresser, “Good-bye 
Aunt Judy,” 
careful Joe, 
water or your mothe 
Then he was off. 

The from 


the lake. You stepped outside the door 


say now, 
“Be 
the 
me.” 


while she said, 


fall 


will 


listen 
into 


kill 


now, don't 


cottage was a good way 
and you saw the lake lying down below 
at your feet. It was a very big lake. It 
stretched away until it the 


mists of the morning. 


was lost in 

Some mornings when he came out the 
mists had not completely cleared and 
the tree-covered 
raised out of the water, held free from 
it, his Uncle Tom said, by fin- 
gers. He would for awhile to 
look at it, count up how many days were 
left of his holidays before he would 
have to go back into the town and 
school, sigh at the fleet passing of the 
days, and then he would run down the 
winding dirt road. It was easy to run 
because it was all downhill. It twisted 
and turned and was altogether hemmed 
in by stretching blackberry briars and 
tall bracken, which had filched wisps 
of hay from passing carts. 

Then he the main 
paused to see if there was any traffic, 


islands seemed to be 


fairies’ 
pause 


reached road, 


Joe was on his knees. gripping the boat 


Hy 


JLAN 


and darted across to the stile that went 

into the wood of young forest trees. Joe 

old, the 
Uncle 


Was 
the 
they 


ten years samc 


age as 


young trees, Tom said, but 


him. 
The smell of pine was all about him, 


were nearly twice the size ol 
seeming to envelop him. He rarely hur- 
ried through the forest field, but when 
he climbed the stile at the other side he 
could see the stream that wound in the 
middle of the next 


waters of 


one, and he could 


the lake 
through the trees at the end of it and 


see the gleaming 
it always made him hurry. 

First thing like this in the morning 
filled the 


his pulse hammering. 


he was always with most. in- 
sane optimism, 
Ife ran by the stream, pushed through 
then came out on 


the lake. 


From here a tree-covered finger pointed 


some low alders and 


the stone-littered shore of 
out into the wind and the water, and at 
the 
big, white rock where he would sit and 
fish. It took 
his way to the big, white stone. He sat 
there. 

The warm already. There 
were white fleecy clouds in the sky drift- 
ing lazily. A southwest wind was blow- 


the end of the finger he could see 


him ten minutes to work 


sun Was 


ing on the left side of him, splashing the 
big stone on which he was sitting. 

His rod was simple. It was just a 
thick with 
brown line wound around the top of 


piece of bamboo coarse, 
it. He freed this. There was a piece of 
gut tied to the hook. From his bulging 


trouser pocket he took the tin of worms. 


They were clean worms. blue-headed 


ones, wriggling on green moss. He fixed 
hook. He had 


remembered 


two of the worms on the 


no feeling about this. He 
the time he wouldn't touch a worm with 
ad- 


his fingers if you shot him. Then he 


justed the cork on the line, threw in the 
worms, watched them sink into the deep 
water and waited tensely. 

He always waited tensely. He was sure 
every morning that a big trout was wait- 
ing to take his worms. Sure of it. In 


He 
with a 


less certain. 
o'clock 
perch or maybe an eel, on 


two hours he would be 


would home at one 


20 


even on one 


occasion a small trout. and he would be 


Well 


will 


saving: tomorrow morning I bet 


vou | vet a big fish. Lomorrow 


morning [| will go home with an ab- 


solutely enormous fish. For an hour he 


about what he would do 


hook. 
would 


would worry 
when the 
Would the break? 
have to haul him straight 
Would the gut break? Would the 
straighten out? He was all plans. 
that time at 
Tickler pass in 
punt trawling his lines behind him. 

Joe looked to his left and saw the 


his 
He 
into the air. 
hook 
And 
almost exactly 


big fish caught 


bamboo 


in about 


nine o'clock would his 


punt coming around the point. If only, 
he thought, I 
enormous fish 


stuck in an 
Tickle 
a real 
impa- 
fish. 


could 


ret 


now just as was 
passing, he would say that I 
He shook the 


tiently, but it did nothing to 


was 
rod 
the 


fisherman. 
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He watched the slow approach of Tick 
ler, who guided the boat along the edge 
of the shallows. The two ashpoles were 
sticking out each side of the punt, the 
heavy lines trailing from them, and on 
the tips of the rods Joe could see the 
bells. How he longed passionately that 


Tickler would stop some morning and 
say, “Hey, Joe, how about hopping in 
and coming fishing with me!” That was 
a dream of course, because professional 
fishermen didn’t care for little boys he 
supposed. And besides punts were only 
meant for one man. Single-oared boats 
they were, like chickens of the big two 
oared ones that could handle almost any 
wind that blew on the lake. 

Tickler came closer. He wore a cap. 
It was a brown nondescript cap, very 
old, with three or four trout flies stuck 
in it. He wore a heavy, gray moustache 
and his face and hands were nearly the 
color of mahogany from the burning of 
the sun and the wind. He always came 


by the white rock, and he would look 
at Joe, raise one hand from the oar, 
take the pipe from his mouth, nod 
gravely, and say “Good morning. Any 
luck?” 

Joe would say, “No, no luck. I think 


it’s the east wind or the glare on the 
water maybe.” Joe had heard grown-ups 
talking about fishing. 

Then Tickler would say, “That must 
be it. I had no luck either.”” Many times 
Tickler 
trout in 


this, 
three fat 
the boat, but it encouraged Joe to hear 


of course when he said 


would have two o1 
that a real professional wasn’t catching 
any fish either. 
This 
changed. 
Tickler paused as he came 
“Any luck, Joe?” he asked. 
“No luck,” said Joe, shaking his head. 
He couldn’t think of any legitimate rea- 


morning the procedure was 


close. 


son. The wind seemed to be right; there 


was no great glare on the water “| 


haven't been long at it,”’ he said. 


“Would 
the boat with me?” 


you like to come fishing in 
Tickler asked then. 
look in Joe’s 


face. His mouth was wide open and his 


He nearly laughed at the 


brown eyes were popping under his 


thatch of sun-bleached hair. 

Joe thought he might be dreaming 
He said “What?” 

“IT thought you might like to come 
with me for the day Tickler said. “If 


you are not too busy there, a change ol 
eround might be good.” 

“Oh, then he 
thought of his Aunt Judy. If he wasn’t 
home at one o'clock like usual, wouldn't 
she think he “Oh, I'd 
love to,” he said, his face a yard long 
“But I can’t. Sure I have to be home at 
one, or they'd think I was dead.” 


boy!” Joe said, and 


was drowned? 
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“Oh, that’s all right,” said Tickler, 
“T called in to them when I was coming 
down and asked if they minded if I 
took for the day—that 
course, if you were willing.” 


you was, ol 

“Oh, boy!” said Joe again and started 
to wrap his line around the bamboo, 
furiously. 

lickler laughed quietly as he stopped 
the boat and started slowly and method- 
ically to wind in his own lines coiling 
them on the bottom boards. He was 
pleased that he had done this. The face 
of Joe was lighted like a torch. Everyday 


for a week he had seen the small boy 


with the intense look sitting on the 
white rock. He had come to look for 
him each morning. He didn’t really 
want anyone in the boat with him. He 


was happy trawling his lines, smoking 
his pipe, looking at the hills, killing his 
fish, and thinking. But, he thought then, 
think of the second-hand pleasure I can 
get out of Joe. 

“Leave under the 


your rod_ there 


trees,” he said. “You can pick it up 
again. 

“T will,” said Joe and did so and then 
came back on the rock again and waited. 


Tickle rock, 


reached one hand for it, and held on. 


steered in close to the 


PPP PPL DLL 


e Relax. 


job you don’t like. 





cinched 
Don’t worry about the 
Someone else 
will soon have it.—Irish Digest 


~ 








PPP PPP PAE 


“Climb in now,” he said. He gave no 


warning, but he was pleased to see the 


careful way Joe stepped in, so that he 


would not rock the boat. It was very 
narrow, very slim, but Joe negotiated 
it with care and instinct. That fellow 
will make a good fisherman someday, 


Pickler thought, and then pushed away 
from the rock. 
“You let out the lines,” Tickle 
‘If you like.” 
“Oh, thanks, Joe. H« 


dropped in the bait. It was a real min 


said, 


sure,” said 


now mounted on 


a spinner and fixed 
with red thread. One was a copper spin 
ner and the other was pewter. He was 
would do some- 
But he didn’t. He let out 
the wet lines carefully, all thirty yards 


of them. 


trembling in case he 


thing wrong. 


“It’s a good thing to have help in the 
Tickler. “Here I am like a 
gent, while you are doing all the work.” 

Joe laughed. 

“Oh, this is not work,” he said. “Mr. 
Murphy, this is real pleasure. Will we 
get a pull soon do you think?” 

“We should Vickler. 


a good day.” 


boat,” said 


do,” said “It's 
“Why don’t you use real fishing rods?” 


Joe asked. 





him. Ti 
even or 
was flus! 
the fish 


“No money in the rod,” Tickle 
chuckled. “Rods are only for gentlemey 
Joe. They don’t depend on fish for ; 
living. They can afford to play with 
trout and lose them. We can’t afforp see the 
that. We hook fish; we want to catch ynder I 
them. It’s hard enough to hook them tie fish 
without letting them get away.” gusted 

“IT see,” said Joe. “No money in th 
rod.” He was determined to be a pro 
fessional fisherman when he grew yw 
and not a gentleman. Tickler could se 
the thought on his face. He could hay 
told Joe about fishing in the spring with 


over WI 
into the 
two pol 
hody in 
silver. | 
ever be 
showers of hailstones falling, sometime} © 
snow, so that your fingers were petrified pkilled | 
wide 0) 





and it was all you could do to take the 
hook out of the fish. Paying for all this 
in the winter with rheumatism and lum § joved | 
bago. Or he could tell him about the} *® Je 
ineffable boredom of being ghillie to) joY 4" 


buggin 


the gentlemen who came to fish in the§ wee? 
summer, silently watching their blunder. Tick 
ing and ignorance, or the conversation ind th 
they conducted over his head as if he had 
wasn't there or as if he was a primitive} te fir 


. ° . . he % 
man without intellect or intelligence, ff t!é isl 


“Do you like fishing?” Joe asked. kind ¢ 
“Aye,” said Tickler, “I do. Every year them 
you swear you will never fish again; that } he ™ 
you will work-on shore. This when you} 2 i 
wash the boat and put it away in Octo- Tickle 
ber. Then as the spring comes you feel cake i 
a stirring in you, just the same as if it fst th 


was the first year. I was your age when } P'P¢ 





I started with my father. That's fifty } pp’ 
years ago, Joe. Imagine that. I maybe ick] 
have another ten in me.” eves, 

“Did you catch a big enormous fish, sivin} 
ever?” Joe asked. mour 

“Salmon yes,” said Tickler, ‘Many g ‘ges 
salmon. But the big trout always keep like ¢ 
away from me. The biggest I got was § irty 
six and a hall pounds, That’s the way & the v 
I like it. Two to six is the right size. rulls 
Good condition fish.” fleck 


“IT see them stuffed in cases up in thf It 
town,” ay 
want one like that. Over twenty pounds feret 
Imagine over twenty pounds!” yora 

stomach cate 


Tickler said. } in it 


Joe said. “Big enormous fish. | 


“Fish are better in a man’s 
than in a glass case, Joe.” 
“What's a stuffed fish for only for van will 
ity? A fish like that only com it w 
once in a lifetime. You remember that. lor 
You keep fishing long § or 
enough and you'll get a big fish some § 7 
lifetime.” Batt 
The bell on the pole 


ereat 
\sk anyone. 
time during your 
wagged and § hea 
tinkled, You’d swear a hand under the § side 
water was tugging it. Joe nearly jumped ) Ox. 
out of his skin. the 

Tickler’s calmed him. “Easy, § Joe 
Joe,” he said. “You start pulling in the f int 
fish. I'll get in the other line.” Joe could. § his 
n’t believe he heard him aright, but he § wh 
did. He caught the taut line. He could § for 
feel something alive at the end of it 
He felt that his heart was suffocating 


voice 





Tea 
ho 









Tickle him. Tickler could see the excitement 
‘lemen even on the back of his neck, which 
| for vas flushed. Hand over hand, he pulled 


y wit 


afford 


ip the fish closer to the boat until he could 
iBsee the distorted shape of him, right 
h under him. He was sure he would lose 


» Cate petsige . 
them F the fish and that Tickler would be dis- 
ousted with him. Then Tickler leaned 
in thep over with the big net and scooped him 
prof into the boat. He was a nice fish about 
ew wen pounds. Joe gazed at the threshing 
ld. seep body in wonder, flashing now gold now 
dl have silver. It was the biggest trout Joe had 


i with 


ever been that close to, apart from the 
ones on the fishmonger’s slab. ‘Tickler 


1etimes i . 
-trified killed him and he lay supine, his mouth 
ke thep wide open as if gasping for air, his eyes 


ull thi 


d lum 





. bugging. Tickler felt he had never en- 
Jioved catching a fish so well since he 


ut thep was Joe’s age. Joe was speechless with 





llie tp) joy and wonder, his hands clasped be- 
in thep tween his knees, 
unde} Tickler repaired the slashed minnow 
sation § and they fished again. Before lunch they 
if he} had caught three more, none as big as 
‘mitiye f the first. Then they went onto one of 
‘nce, [the islands and ‘Tickler showed Joe the 
d. kind of sticks to gather and how to light 
‘y year p them with a bit of faded bracken and 
1; tha} he made tea in a terrible black kettle 
‘n you} and it tasted, oh, like everything, and 
Octo. | Tickler also had thick slices of fresh 
yu fee! Bcake and hard boiled eggs, and as they 
is if jt P sat there afterward, Tickler smoking his 
when | pipe, Joe felt that he had never been as 
's fifty} happy in his whole life before. And 
maybe g lickler got a fresh view through Joe's 
~ Feyes, of the low hills behind and they 
s fish, B giving way to the great valley in the 
mountains below; the whitefaced cot- 
‘Many, tages holding on to the sides of the hills 
keep like grim death and the patterned fields, 
t was § lorty-seven different shades of green, and 
e way | the wild duck whistling by, and the lake 
iad wulls wheeling, all under a blue. sky 
llecked with white clouds. 


It was as near paradise as you could 


in the ' 
fish. 1% get, but then, of course, that’s the dif- 
vunds. § ference between this paradise and the 


ymach 


> said. | 


r Van- i 


om 
~ that. 


long 
some: 


| and 
*r the 
moped 


‘Easy, 
n the 
ould- 
ut he 
could 
of it. 
ating 


real one. The earthly one always has a 
catch in it. There is always something 
in it to spoil it so that people who think 
will be made aware of its unreality, and 
it would have been perfect for Joe (and 
lor Tickler too in a way) if it 
| lor that bloody, big fish. . 

They struck him late in the evening 
at the big black rock that raises an ugly 
head two hundred yards from the south 
side of the Island of The Great Yellow 
Ox. He nearly took the ashpole out of 
the boat, not to mind ringing the bell. 
Joe grabbed the line and the line cut 
into his fingers. He looked back over 
his shoulder at Tickler showing the 
whites of his eyes. ‘“Tickler!” he called 
forgetting to be polite and use the man’s 
teal name. “I can’t hold him! | 
hold him!” 


wasn't 


can't 





“Get in the other line,” Tickler said, 
relieving him of it. Joe frantically 
started pulling in the free line. 

Vickler felt his own old heart thump- 
ing with excitement. He gauged the 
tugging on his fingers in order to decide 
what kind of a fish it It wasn’t a 
salmon. A big salmon would have had 
the pole overboard long 


Was. 


ago, and he 
would have come out of the water leap- 
ing like a silver flame. It was not a big 
pike. A big pike just tugs and_ tugs, 
savagely and sullenly and chops at the 
line with his ugly retracted teeth. Tick- 
ler closed his eyes the better to 
feel of. this one. 

“Joe,” he said. “This is a big fish. As 
sure as you're there, Joe, this is a big 
trout.””, He knew it was. Fifty years of 
fishing would let you know from the 
pull of the line. He started to haul in, 
hand over hand. Joe, the other wet line 
lying around him, was on his knees, his 
small hands gripping the sides of the 
boat. Tickler was surprised then at the 
way the fish was coming easily toward 
them. Surely there should be more fight 
in him. He looked back and he saw the 
great body of the fish, flaccidly curving, 
surrendering lazily and almost lovingly 
to the pull of the hooks in its jaw. Just 
turned over and over without fight and 
came 


get a 


and and there he 
lay under them, flat on his side, yield- 
ing, too big, Tickler thought, to fight. 
He held a tight grip on the line with 
one hand and reached for the net with 
the other. He eased the net under him. 
The net wouldn’t fit 
him. The net only covered his middle 
cut. So Tickler let down the net gently 
and reached for the crude gaff behind 
him. He fumbled for it, 
then brought it forward. 


neare. nearer, 


It was ludicrous. 


found it and 


OE was thinking: Oh God! please let 

us land this fish. Don’t let this fish 
get away. He had his hands up to his 
mouth. He was biting on his knuckles 
with his teeth. His face was pale. He had 
never seen such a fish. He seemed to be 
half the length of the boat. He seemed 
to be bigger than any fish Joe had seen 
in the glass cases. 

Tickler stretched 
eal. 

He was going to put it under the 
trout and gaff him in the belly when 
he thought: What am I doing? His 
hands were trembling. He was sure he 
biggest trout that 
or even dreamed 
young. ‘Tickler 
thought a lot in those few seconds, and 
then he reached the tip of the gaff to 
where the hooks of the spinner were 
caught in the trout’s jaws. He tapped 
the hooks gently and they parted and 
the fish was free. It lay there unbelieving 


forward with the 


was pale, This was the 
Tickler had ever seen 


about when he was 


on top of the water for three seconds, 
lying almost belly up, then it turned 
slowly, slowly. Its head found the water. 
The great tail flicked. And it was gone. 

Joe had reached a hand for it. He saw 
the green-black back disappearing and 
that was all and looked at 
Vickler. 

“But you let him go!” Joe said. “You 
let him go! You let the great fish go.” 

It was then that Tickler realized that 
there was somebody in the with 
him. He winced at the accusing look in 


then he 


boat 


the boy’s eyes. | should have thought 
of Joe, he realized, in complete dismay. 
Why didn’t I think of Joe? 

“Why did you do it, Tickler?” Joe 
asked. “Why in the name of God did 
you do it?” Joe was bewildered. 

“ll tell you,” said Tickler, suddenly 
realizing that could say 
wouldn't do. You couldn't explain to 


anything he 


Joe. Not at his age. He would have to 
he fifty years older. 

“Toe.” he said. “I want to fish for 
another ten years. If I took that fish 


home, I would never fish again. Listen. 
why do you fish? So that someday some- 
Big Fish. All right. 
You get him and what have you got to 


where you get the 


fish for? You have no purpose. That and 
this. You can’t eat big fish like that Joe. 
Their flesh is not good. You can’t eat 
them see. So you sell them and some- 
body stuffs them and puts them in a 
elass case and there’s a little card with 
your name on it tells that at 
a time you caught this 
fish, and your life becomes different Joe, 
I tell you. You won't be the same man. 
That's 
that’s the fellow that caught the twenty- 
five-pound trout on the lake.” 

“Was he? Was he?” Joe asked. “Was 
he twenty-five pounds?” 

“He lickler. 

“You have caught him,” Joe 
said. “You should have caught him, Mis- 
ter Murphy.” 


and it 


such and such 


They will point you out: him, 


was.” said 


should 


Tickler opened his mouth to speak. 
And then he shut it. What's the use, he 
thought, how could you explain? They 
didn’t talk any 
be a chill on 


more. There seemed to 
the 
ing. Tickler rowed home. 
turned 
back at 


cyes. 


The sun was dy- 
had 


and was looking 


air. 
The boy 
face 


his away 


the mountains with unseeing 


Tickler knew one thing for sure. Joe 
would fish with him 
again. That saddened him. He dropped 
him off at the rock. Joe didn’t 
look back. He just went on the way 
home with his head down. Tickler knew 
that Jou would be fishing 
from the white rock, but that he, Tick- 
ler, would have to find another way to 


neve want to 


white 


tomorrow 


the fishing grounds. He sighed and he 
was very sorry and he rowed away. 
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THE S7Een POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Immaculate Conception 


How can I explain the Immaculate Conception of Christ’s 
Mother to a non-Catholic?—T. McC., Detroit, Micu. 


It is one thing merely to explain what is meant 
by a proposition, another thing to prove that 
it actually is so. It is easy to explain what Cath- 
olics understand by the Immaculate Conception 
of Christ’s Mother. To prove it to a non-Cath- 
olic is easy or difficult or impossible—depending 
upon many personal factors, especially his pre}j- 
udices or open-mindedness. 

The truth of Mary’s Immaculate Conception 
was defined, officially and infallibly, in 1854, by 
Pope Pius IX, as a fact revealed by God, to be believed by 
the faithful firmly. It is, therefore, a Catholic 
doctrine that the Blessed Virgin Mary, from the very first 
instant of her conception, by 


always and 


a unique grace and privilege 
conferred by the Almighty, and by the immediate application 
to her soul of the Saviour of the human 
family, was preserved. immune from all stain and stigma ol 
original sin. In other 


into its body by the 


merits of Christ, the 
words, when Mary’s soul was infused 
Creator, it was not bereft of the divine 
graces forfeited to all mankind by the “family sin’ of Adam 
and Eve. Her soul was normal, not below par; her soul was 
immediately adapted for her adoption as a child of the Di- 
vine Family. 

When we say truth 
1854, we that it then, 01 
that prior to 1854 it had not been the belief of the universal 
Church. An infallible voiced in order to em 
phasize and dignily the trugh at stake and to reassure beyond 
the shadow of doubt the faithful of all times and every place. 


that this was defined as recently as 


do not mean was discovertd only 


definition is 


An infallible definition. is bolstered by either one or both 
sources of divine information Scripture or/and Tradition. 
Unfortunately, most Protestants do not admit that there 


is another source of divine revelation, distinct from the Scrip 
tures and equally reliable. And yet, from the earliest days of 
Henry VIII or Calvin 
Tradition was acknowl deed as a 
vine revelation, on a par with Scripture 
between the two ts the . 


Christianity—before Luther o1 


wert 


ever heard of 


font of di 
The only difference 
fact that, originally 


part ol 
divine revelation was transmitted to posterity in writing and 
the other 


one 


part orally or by mouth. 


OW 


had received of us 
word of the hearing of God, you received it not 


word of The Scriptures 
thanks to God 
the 


word 


attest the equality of Tradition: oiVe 


without ceasing, because when you 


as the 
of men but, as it is indeed, the word of God... .” (1 


2:13) 


T hess. 
Apostle Paul exhorts the converts of his 
day: “Brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions which vou 
have learned, whether by , 
2:1 1) 


Similarly, the 


word or by our epistle.” (2 Thess. 


If divine revelation to men may be likened to a treas 
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err IE 


——— 


ure map, then those who rely solely upon the Scriptures a 
tragically wanting in guidance. 


For our Catholic Faith in the Immaculate Conception, thé 
Vicar of Christ defining and we believing, depend, for 
most part, upon divinely revealed Tradition, rather thal 
upon the Scriptures. Here and now, we stress this poin 
because if a non-Catholic does not see eye to eye with us; 
to the divine caliber of Tradition, then we lack a comm 
ground for progress from that direction. Again, for a fo 
proof interpretation of both Scripture and Tradition, 
need the enlightenment of We kno 
where to look for non-Catholics do no 


Hence, non-Catholics are not geared to accept the assuran 


infallible guidance. 
such guidance: 
of Mary’s Immaculate Conception which appeal to Catholi 

Finally, there is a consideration, the force of which depen 
upon a person's idea of Christ and upon his sense ol what 
fitting. If we are that Christ 
that Mary is His Mother, we can perceive readily that iti 


convinced is truly divine an 


enly proper that her soul be untainted by original sin. Go 
could confer such a privilege; with the utmost reverence, wel 
that 


may say He should have done so. Hence, we may | 


I 


confident that He did so, as the only appropriate thing. 
that argument in behalf of Mary’s privileged Immaculat 





Conception does not appeal to your non-Catholic frien 
then there is something radically wrong with his answer t 
Our Lord’s inquiry: “Who do men say that the Son of Maj 
is?’ (Matt. 16:13) 

Ease the Way I 
1 Catholic has not been to the sacraments for over thir 
teen years and has broken every Commandment of Got 
and Church. She is at a loss as to what to do.—I. S., Or 
ANGE, N. J. 


The sacrament of repentance was instituted for emergencit 


such as this. Judging by you: letter, you are a kind person| 


Exhort and encourage this poor soul to go to confession wit! ' 


out delay. 


Try to reduce her exaggerated concern. withill 
normal proportions. In computing the number of times thai 
she had sinned, the confessor will not insist upon mathematf 
cal precision, \ reasonable estimate can be formed on tl 

basis of how 


many times a 


month or week or dav 
Obviously, her many prayers over the years when she ha 


year, O17 


been bereft of God’s grace have not been in vain, for she h 
received the grace td repent. You seem to imply that th 
woman fears it would take he 
But under 


five vears to make financi 
the circumstances you describe, th 
usual obligation of restitution would not urge. You have 


restitution. 
| 
providential opportunity to serve in a most practical way ® 
a lay apostle. “If the truth and 7“ 

t 


must know that he who causeth a sinner t 
\ 
from death and shall cover a multitude of sins.” (James 5:20) 


any of you err from 


convert him, he 


be converted from the error of his way, shall save his so 
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egut of Bounds” 


How can I explain to a non-Catholic why they are not 
allowed within the sanctuary of a Catholic church?—A.S., 
MICHIGAN City, INp. 


the Eucharistic Presence of God, the Catholi 
sanctuary is even more sacred than the very restricted Holy 
of Holies of the Old temple. Strictly 


speaking, only those who have been at least initiated into 


Because of 
Festament Jewish 


the clerical state, by the ceremony known as ‘Tonsure, have a 
right to enter the sanctuary. In the early days of the Church, 
the celebrant of Mass was assisted by an ordained server, 
known as an Acolyte. Only in the course of time and in 
exceptional cases have laymen been permitted within the 
sanctuary. Nowadays, the most frequent instance, aside from 
altarboys, is that of a married couple on the occasion of a 
Nuptial Mass. Without being offensive, you can point out to 
non-Catholic friend the 
the most part of the 
served to God Himself and for divine services. 


youl incongruity of bringing an 


unbeliever within sacred church—re- 


Nothing Neutral 


Is it not true that some actions can be morally indifferent 
or neutral—that is, neither W., 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


moral nor immoral?—G. 


Los 


By a human action, we understand a conscious, responsible 
action. For that very reason, we cannot classify any human 


action as morally neutral. In appraising any and every 


action, we have to consider not only what a man does, but 
also his purpose, his motive, and any circumstances which 
Lo kill another 


lo give an alms to the 


may make his action morally better or worse. 


is not necessarily a case of murder. 


poor is in itself a good thing, but to give an alms knowingly 
to one who will spend the money sinfully is wrong; so 


too, the giving of a donation in 


spirit of vainglory. Theft 


is wrong, but to steal the sacred vessels from a church is an 


added 


weighing the merit or demerit of human actions, we have to 


circumstance Which makes a bad matter worse. In 


consider also a man’s advertence or inadvertence to the right- 
ness or wrongness of what he is about to do, and his freedom 
\ll of 


re implied when we 


when doing it. the above features of human actions 


refer to a “conscious, responsible 


action.” 


Ring of the Fisherman 


What is meant by the Pope’s Ring of the Fisherman?— 


A. K., M1Ami, FLA. 


This ring is one of several worn or used by the successor of 
St. Peter. It is a seal or signet ring, engraved with an image 
of the Prince of the Apostles fishing from a boat and en- 
circled with the name of his reigning successor. It is used 
the death of 
Pope, this ring is broken up and a new one made for the 
next Vicar of Christ. 


lor the sealing of papal documents. At each 


Masons 


Shortly after “Life” magazine featured the illustrated ar- 
ticle about the Masons, a non-Catholic confronted me with 
the Church’s attitude Ma- 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


several objections to foward 


sonry.—F. R.,, 


The Church is opposed to Masonry not merely because it is 


a secret society, but because of its oath of absolute secrecy, 
to which no such society has a right to bind a person’s con- 
science. To an extent, and properly understood, the Church 


has been “dictatorial” in barring Catholics from membership 


in the Masonic Order—and with ample reason. Many Masons 








as well as Catholics do not realize that Freemasonry has a 
long history of bitter hostility toward the Church, Hence, 
the penalties imposed upon Catholics who disregard this 
prohibition of the Church. Hence, too, the absurdity of the 
claim that one can join the Masons and also remain a Cath- 
olic in good standing. 


Censorship 
I find it difficult to explain and defend the Roman Catho- 
lic Index.—]. G., HARRISBURG, PA. 
It is a human mystery that men who are sane 
and sober do not object to trafhce laws, that IV 
they approve the accurate labeling of medicine | V 


} 


have | VI 


bottles, that they want their children to 
no truck with Communist propaganda, and yet 
they resent the safety measures set up by the 
Church for Catholics. Whe Index of Prohibited 
Books is simply a list of those books which have | | IK 
been brought te the attention of the Hloly Othc« 

harmful, 





and which have been found seriously 





whether in connection with faith, morals, worship, distorted 
history, or the like. 

If your friend be handicapped by a “Don't fence me in” 
complex, it is futile to argue with him. Every balanced per- 
son realizes the difference between intelligent liberty and the 


unbridled liberty often called license. Physical freedom is 


measured only by our capabilities—in that sense, we are free 


to do whatever we can and according to whim, regardless of 


whether we should. Intelligent and moral freedom is moni- 


tored by conscience. It is no mere play on words to say 


that out of regard for God. our neighbors, and our own 


best interests, we may not do whatever we can do. For a 


copy of the masterpiece by Pope Leo XIII. entitled Liberty— 


Man’s Greatest Gift, write to The Paulist Press, 401 W. 

59 St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Salvage 
We have many patients from spars ly settled areas, where 
religious services are few and far between, and for whom 
rosaries and other religious articles are a rarity. In “Sign 


T have 
usable—to dis pose 


Post,” read of people who have such things -still 


of. —M. T., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


readers to vour 
the 


We are glad to direct the attention of ow 


berelt of some ol 


plea, in behalf of patients who are 
religious comforts which most of us take for granted, and to 
ask them to salvage any such articles for the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital and Sanitarium, Albuquerque, New 


Mexico. 


General Judqment 


We read in the Gospels that, at the tim 
judgment, all will be called from the four corners of the 


] 
of the gene) al 


earth, Since we are supposed to know all about who’s who 
heaven? Where do souls 
, gme nits? 3 ss 


at that time, how about those in 
rest between the particular and general jud 


Forrest DALE, VT. 


Immediately after death, each soul undergoes his particular 
or individual judgment, followed at once by his consignment 
to hell, purgatory, or heaven, “It is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after this the judgment.” (Hebrews 9:27) There 
is no reason for delay of reward or punishment, for death 
closes down the period of probation on opportunity. 

Many of the 


general judgment, refer directly to the earthly aspects of that 


details in sacred scripture, apropos of the 


event. Even when the heavens are spoken of, the reference 


is to the physical heavens. But that emphasis upon the 
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“coming of the Son of Man” and upon the upheaval of 
nature by no means excludes the assembly of all souls, re- 
gardless of where they have spent the time between their 
individual judgments and the general judgment “of 


tions,” “of the living and the dead.” 


all na- 


Frankly, we do not wonder that you are confused over 
some of the Gospel passages, assigned for public reading at 
Sunday Masses. Only too often, the text calls for an expert 
and very lengthy explanation, without which one feels in- 
tellectually frustrated. If there be a Catholic library nearby, 
we recommend that consult the Catholic Biblical En- 


cyclopedia by Steinmueller-Sullivan. 


you 


Still Eligible 
My husband has divorced me and remarried. 
that a divorcee ts 
Church.—]. S.., 


I understand 


barred to the Catholic 


admission 


N= 


from 
SENECA FALLs, 


The ignorance betrayed by your Catholic advisers is abysmal! 
There is no reason whatever why you cannot now realize the 
ambition you have nurtured since high school days. ‘Too bad 
you did not take the step as soon as you were old enough 
to be independent ol your parents, or at least 


decided to marry 


before you 
one-time husband. Go to one of the 
priests on the staff of the parish wherein you reside, arrange 
to take instructions in the Faith, and be no longer of ‘a very 
troubled heart.” 


youl 


Non-Catholic Marriages 
Some non-Catholic and non-Christian co-workers claim that 
the Church valid 
cept a Catholic marriage. Can a divorced Protestant re- 
marry within the Church?—B. H., Des Motnes, Iowa. 


does not recognize as any marriage ex- 


Assuming that the parties concerned are fre¢ 
to marry one another, the Church recognizes as 
valid any and ever) 


of the 


marriage, before a Justice 
a minister, provided that a 
Catholic is not one of the parties. II 


both parties to 


Peace or 
one or 
Catholic, then 


for that reason the Church alone has jurisdic- 
tion. 


marriage be a 





Under given circumstances, it is possible that 
a divorced Protestant might remarry within the 
Catholic Church—either as a Catholic or as a non-Catholic. 
An obvicus case would be when the previous marriage could 
be proved to have been invalid. Another instance would be 
the application of the Pauline Privileg« Chis privilege ap- 


plies when two unbaptized persons are gravely incompatible 


eg em 
ee 


on religious grounds, when one of them becomes a Catholic 
and wishes to marry a Catholic. In such a case, the forme 
marriage bond is dissolved by the second marriage. As for 


the particular case you refer to, it is impossible for us to 
voice an opinion 
missing. We urge 
office of 
priest or personally. 


because too many pieces of the puzzle are 
that submit the the 


either through your parish 


you 


matter to matri- 


monial your diocese, 


Sin Against Faith? 


Ts it all right for me to attend the ordi ition to the 
try of a non-Catholic clergyman who is a close 


also non-Catholic?—F.. G.. 


minis- 
relative of 


New York, N, Y. 


my husband 


As a general policy, it is permissible to attend a non-Catholic 


service under certain conditions, \s a courtesy we may 


attend a non-Catholic 
ing, 


service, on occasions such as a christen- 


take 


active or 


wedding, funeral, or ordination, provided we no 


the To take 


a practical endorsement of 


active part whatever in SeETVICE. any 
official part would be an heretical 


9 


sect or of an otherwise false religion. In certain circun. 
stances, courtesy is not a sufhicient reason for even Passive 
attendance. Examples would be the wedding of a Catholi 


outside the Church, a non-Catholic christening of their child f 


Matrimonials 
a) Is it a sacrilege for an unwedded mother to wear a wed. 
ding veil at her marriage? 
b) Is a divorced Catholic obliged to welcome back her wy. 


faithful, civilly remarried partner?—H. 'T., Burrao, N, YJ 


a) We expect that, until doomsday, the superstition will 
be current that it is sinful for an unwed mother to wear aj 
wedding veil or a white gown at her marriage. The older 
lady in your group was incorrect in stating that, if he knew 
of the situation, no priest would permit the ceremony. The 
pregnancy of an unwed girl is scandalous to the extent that 
it becomes known to others, but that angle is quite separable 
from her subsequent marriage and her wedding attire. Aside 
from a sacramental confession, the girl is under no obligation 
to mention premarital sins to the priest, when arranging for 
her wedding. 

b) According to your outline of the case, the fault was 100 
per cent that of the unfaithful husband. We trust that the 
faithful wife, who obtained the divorce, had applied for 
permission to the matrimonial ofhce of the diocese. Many 
Catholics do not realize that permission is necessary, not only 
to apply for a divorce, but even for separation. Your non 
Catholic informant is incorrect in claiming that the Church 
will insist that this divorced, remarried, now repentant hus 
band must be welcomed back by his true wife, despite his 
infidelity and incompatibility. However, as in all such cases, 
the matter should be referred to the bishop’s office for 
counsel and competent decision, 


Negro Popes? 


Is it true that there have been two Negro Popes? Was St. 
Augustine a Negro?—M. E., NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





At least three of the early Popes were born in Africa, but 
they not Negroes—St. Victor I, St. Melchiades, and St 
Nor \ugustine a Negro. He 
November 13, Tagaste, a village in Numidia, an 
ancient country in North Africa, which corresponds broadly 
with modern 


were 


Gelasius I. was St. was born 


on 354, at 
\lgeria. Negroes derive their origin from AL 


rica and Oceania, but not all Africans are Negroes. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


What does the Church think about Alcoholics Anonymous? 
S. A., SHREVEPORT, LA. 


While the Church has made no official pronouncement as to 


| 


this organized group for mutual help among alcoholics, it 


is safe to say that the Church is not opposed and, at least up | 


to the present time, 


has no reason to be opposed. AA—as 
the organization is usually referred to—is not a religion, In 
fact, members are encouraged to make the very most of what 
ever moral help they can derive from their respective faiths. 
You probably misunderstood the supposed claim of a mem: 
ber of AA that their objective and methods must have a 
priority over wife, family, and church. The distinctive ad- 
vantage of AA is that the membership is made up of former 
weaklings who have learned, the hard way, how to overcome 
the weakness. 
chology of helping one another to persevere and in encour 
aging newcomers to cope with a weakness which involves 
both sin and disease. 


a i A all 
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Suffering at the foot of the Cross, 
Our Lord’s Mother mirrors all the 


lessons He taught on Calvary 


THE 















Because the Son of God chose to teach 


divine wisdom in a special manne 
through His holy Cross, we are not sur- 
prised that the 
every fundamental question that con 
this \nd 


God always acts with munificence, 


Cross throws light on 


lronts us in world. becaus¢ 
nel 
ther are we surprised that ow Divine 
Teacher willed to have at His side on 
Calvary an associate teacher of wisdom. 

We will here scan the chapters of this 
new and Book of Wisdom 
which the Incarnate Word of God wrote 
so rapidly and masterfully on the Cross. 


And we will see His Mother, by 


conclusive 


how 


mirroring in her own person. the wis 
dom that He taught, illustrates and il 
luminates each chapter. 


CROSS 
AND 


OUR LADY 


by Bertrand Weaver. C.P. 


The Cross and Length of Life. By dy 

the Cross at the thirty- 
Christ teaches us that the impor- 
live, 


ing on age ol 
three, 
tant matter is not how long we 
but the way we spend the time which 
God gives us, whether that time be long 
or short. By accepting the prolongation 
of her life into her sixties, Mary teaches 
us the same lesson. 

By offering His life on the Cross in 
His thirties, Our Lord is showing those 
life that 


being cheated. He is teaching that with 


who die early in they are not 
God quality is far more important than 
quantity, and that a few years well spent 
much better than 
spent. Our Lady is teaching a similar 


are many vears ill 


wisdom. She is showing those who live 


to a more advanced age that long years, 


instead of being regarded as a_ pro- 


tracted waste, should be used to grow 
in wisdom and erace. 

The Cross and Achievement. 
Christ 


saving of the human race from eternal 


The su- 
preme achievement ol was the 
doom by means of His redeeming Cross. 
\s His co-operator pal excellence in this 
tremendous work, His Mother shared in 
His achievement. So important and in- 
timate was Mary's participation in the 
saving of mankind from eternal perdi- 
tion that the Church has never hesitated 
to give her the title of co-redemptrix. 

By uniting her unbounded sorrow on 
Calvary with the sacrificial suffering of 
her Divine Son, Our Lady was vividly 
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illustrating the doctrine that the suffer- 
ing of every member of the mystical 
of Christ precious when 
joined with His. She was expounding 
in practice the teaching St. Paul was to 


body become 


enunciate in saying that he made up 
for the Church in his own body those 
things which were lacking in the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord. Mary could not have 
taught more clearly than she did on 
Calvary that all the members of the 
Church not only can, but ought to, 
share in the achievement of her Son by 


uniting their crosses with His. 

The Cross and Material Goods. Stand- 
ing under the living parchment of her 
Son’s body, Mary there 
lesson from 


written 
in detachment 


Saw 
the greatest 
earthly ever given to 
Not only did she see 
self to be 
she 


mankind. 
Christ allow Him- 
His garments, but 


goods 


divested of 
His ereater act of 
detachment in permitting death to strip 
Him of the body which had been woven 
her flesh. 

Our Lady had detachment 
very early at Bethlehem when she could 
not even provide a house for His birth. 


witnessed even 


from 
learned 


But her detachment reached its perfec- 


tion when death, in stripping Him of 
the human body which He had taken 
from her, stripped her of His earthly 


presence. Thus, as His able co-teacher, 
Mary living on 
the wisdom of detaching ourselves grad 
ually from the 


order to grow in 


gives us a commentary 


this world in 
attachment to the 


things of 


things of heaven. 

The Cross and Human Relations. By 
dying for humanity on the Christ 
the world the classic exemplifica- 
tion of 


Cross, 
wave 
for 
has that 


His doctrine of love, 
than 


his 


greater 
this no one lay 
life 


from 


love one 
for Taking 
the great Teacher, Mary 
also taught love of mankind through the 
telling method of 
though she 


down his friends. 


her cue 
demonstration. Al 
did not die for what 

the 
have her 
death. “Happy the senses of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary,” the Church, 
without dying, earned the palm of mar 
tvrdom beneath the Cross of Our Lord.” 


others, 


she endured while standing under 


Cross was enough to caused 


Says “which 


The Hearts of Our Saviour and His 
Mother were united on Calvary in sacri 
ficial love for mankind. “The divine 
blood and the tears of the Mother flow 
together,” writes Dom Guérenger, “and 
are mixed for the redemption of the 


human race.” As was true of the sacrifice 
of her Son, all her suffering was for 
others, for she needed to offer none for 
herself. Under the Cross Mary gave us 


an example of love for others only sec 
ond to that of our loving Redeemer. 
The Cross and Prayer. Christ gave His 
final lesson on the necessity and power 
of prayer on the Cross. The means He 
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used to obtain strength to suffer His 
ordeal was prayer to His heavenly Fa- 
ther. Mary had learned the wisdom of 
constant prayer from her Divine Son 
during the years at Nazareth. Absorbing 
the wisdom of her supreme Teacher to 
the end, she imitated Him by spending 
the awful hours on Calvary communing 
with the Father. As He continued to 
pray for strength to accept His Father's 
Will regarding His physical Crucifixion, 
never ceased to ask for strength to 
accept His Will regarding her 
crucifixion. 


she 


mental 


Because His prayer was offered with 
sentiments of perfect acceptance of His 
Father's Will, it was a prayer of infinite 
And her will was 
more perfectly united with God’s than 
that of any other purely human being, 
her incalculable fruit. 
Thus Mary joins her Son in teaching us 


fruitfulness. because 


prayer also bore 


not only that strength to surmount 
great trials must be sought first of all 
in prayer, but also that prayer which 


harmony 
Heart of God has tremendous 


comes from a heart that is 
with the 
power. 
The Cross and 
nothing 
the 


Sense of Sin. Surely 
could show more clearly than 
the Son of God the 
awful meaning of sin. Isaias said with 
out qualification that the Saviour was 
wounded for our iniquities and bruised 
for sins. “If Christ 


Crucifixion of 


our was made sin 
for us,” in the daring words of St. Paul, 
next to Him, Mary felt the terrible 
weight of it on her innocent heart. 
Under the Cross especially, Mary ex- 


perienced the dread sense of sin which 
in our own times she has communicated 
through her wonderful apparitions. In 
the messages accompanying her appeat 
Our 


consequent es as 


ances, Lady spoke of sin and its 
though had 
witnessing the price 
and her Son had paid for its 
atonement on Calvary. 

The Cross and Life’s Purpose. 
sential fact the 
out by St. Paul when he 
was obedient, 


she just 


come down from 


that she 
The es 
about Cross is brought 
says that Christ 
even to death on a Cross. 
Calvary, Divine Master 
was exemplifying the one teaching that 
that the 
entire purpose of life on earth is to carry 


God’s Will. Here Mary 


Thus on our 


summed up His whole doctrine 
out 


again could 


not have better fulfilled her role as co 
teacher. 

If Our Lady had a motto, it might 
well have been her words at the Annun 
ciation: “be it done to me according to 
Thy word.” While cost Mary a great 
deal to accept God’s Will on many othe 
occasions, what it cost her to say “be it 
done to me according to Thy word” on 
that tragic Friday afternoon will be 
known only in eternity. By accepting 
orief “great as the sea,” she united with 


Our Lord in giving us an example of 
bowing before the Will of God when j 
could not have been more difficult. 
The Cross and Human Pride. Tl, 
world’s greatest lesson in humility wa; 
given by Christ on the Cross when He 
endured public humiliation ee like of 


which we can hardly imagine. is eyj 
dent that every humiliation ie ted on 





Him was also a humiliation for His 
Mother. Perhaps we do not eae 
advert to the 
Mary’s anguish that 
her Son God 
phemed on a felon’s Cross. 
Thirty-odd years Mary hadf 
sung of God’s putting down the proud 
and exalting the humble. On Calvan 
she reads us the lesson that there will bef 
no exaltation for us unless, like her, we | 
accept and imitate the humility taught 
and practiced by her Crucified Son. 
The Cross and Human Hope. Chris 
through His saving 
raised the hopes of humanity made des 
perate because of its burden of sin. But 


addition 
from 


very real 


came seeing § 


and mocked and blas | 


before, 


Cross completel 





it was Mary who not only gave us th 
Saviour of the world, but who joined 
Him in the work of our redemption. 


On Calvary, Son and Mother united to 
restore hope to a hopeless race. 

We give due recognition to the part 
she plays in the hope we have of receiy- 
ing this life and_ the 
calling her in the] 
Salve Regina our life, our sweetness, and 
our hope. The Church readily applies} 
to Mary the “T am 


God’s grace in 


glory of heaven by 


words of Ecclesiastes: 





the Mother of fair love . and of holy 
hope.” 

The Cross and Courage. The most he. 
roic figure in history is that of the Cru 


And if we 
picture of singular womanly courage 

it is that of His Mother standing a 

His Cross. St. John, 

stood by the Cross, gives us a portrait “| 

Our Lady 

as a breaker of God's just anger. 

Judith, the} 
Testament | 


cified Christ. can single out 


in saying that Mary 
bravely serving with her Son 


Mary was prefigured by 
valiant woman of the Old 
the camp of yom 

and slew him to protect her fellow-]Jews. 


who entered 


The Church addresses to Our Lady 
words which were first addressed to Ju! 
dith: “Thou hast not spared thy life by j 


reason of the distress and tribulation of | 
thy people, but hast prevented ow ruin | 
in the presence of our God.” United with 
her heroic Son, shining 
example of the fortitude which we must | 
all practice in the battle of life. : 
If we are grateful to the 
of medieval 


she gives us a 


illuminators 
adding 
God's written 
much more grateful should 
to Christ’s Mother and an 
the Book of the J 


manuscripts for 
and vividness to 


how 


beauty 
word, 
we not be 
for thus illuminating 


Cross. 
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Rev. Joseph Gallagher 

of Baltimore Cathedral and 
Carl Moser, Jr., rehears- 

ing for “Church Crafts’ pro- 
gram on Church vestments 


of 


so 


OMPREHENSIVE TV coverage 
a the 1956 Olympic Games was 
glaringly conspicuous by its absence that 
it must be down 


put as a disappoint 


events measured. 
the 


Russia and its satellites, were deprived 


ment as such are 


Viewers all over world, except in 
of a complete pictorial account of the 


games despite greater interest than at 


any time since their revival. 

Not that 
siders in the 
than outside 
the half- 
hour films of competition high-spots for 
which did 
interviews. 
through- 


but set- 
probably fared better 


other 


it’s anv consolation, 


in countries 


Curtain 


those 


lron via a series ol 


Tommy Harmon narration 
Bob Mathias the 
on independent TV 
out America, it could said they were 
better than nothing. However, they were 

poor substitute for what 


ind Seen 


stations 


have 
been and should have been presented. 
Phey flaws than I 
have either the space or patience to list. 
\ll were several days old by the time 
they were viewed. Film quality was gen- 
crally and the footage 
seemed to have been shot from the Mel- 
bourne stadium roof as though even this 


could 


contained more 


poor, most olf 


“concession” had been granted reluc- 
tantly, 
The amount and kind of films that 


could be taken were strictly limited by 





RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


by John Lester 


regulations and 
but Russia. 
reasons for 


Committee 
these affected everybody 
The committee 

allowing unlimited 
There was, for example, 


Olympic 
gave many 
rv 
the 
complications could result 


not coverage, 
claim that 
com- 


the 


from 


mercial sponsorship because — ol 


Games’ amateur status. 


lV 
other 


\merican interests argued this 
the 
cuses advanced during preliminary meet- 


as eight 


and equally ridiculous ex 


ings with the committee as long 
and the 
stalemate 
Frankly, I felt certain 


months ago, matter 


g 
suming a 


then. 


began as- 


complexion even 


a compro- 


mise would be reached and when it was 
not there grew among the more excit- 
able a suspicion of a gigantic plot to 
hamstring TV, especially American TV. 

Plot or not, the deed was done. 

The whole sorry mess assumes real 
significance when one considers that the 
majority of the world’s TV sets are in 
America, which was unable to watch 
while its athletes were handed a_ face- 


losing trouncing, thanks to the Olympic 
Committee’s unique judging and medal- 
certain 
hand, chief 
took thousands 
feet of film without an official finger be- 
ing raised and, naturally, 
for propaganda purposes 


awards systems in events. 
On the other 


competitor, Russia, 


America’s 
of 


is using them 


The conclusions to be drawn from this 
obvious. 


are as disgusting as they are 
Fortunately, representatives of the 

powerful American press were in Mel- 

bourne to observe and report what 


actually happened and to bail out Amer- 


ican TV to some extent. 

Fortunately, too, there’s a strong ray 
ol hope for 1960 in all this and in- 
lerests, nursing their lumps, have al- 
eady gone to work. 

Che pressures they plan may result in 


drastic revisions of the Olympic Com- 
mittee’s structure and function, in re- 
eard to other matters as well as TV cov- 
erage. 

And a revision of the American group, 


headed by Avery Brundage, is almost 


a certainty. 


“Church Craits’ Popular 


Although each of the United States is 
rich in Catholic tradition and heritage, 
faryvland is richer than many. So it’s 
fitting and proper that a_ radio-video 


series like Church Crafts should originate 


there. 

Produced by William Shriver, Jr., 
the series is a project of the Catholic 
Activities Committee of the Maryland 


the 


) programs were 


State Council of 
The first 1 


Knights of Colum- 


bus. heard 
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stations 
IV version was 
Baltimore’s station WMAR, 
Thursdays from 5:15 to 5:30 p.m. 


radio 


on various 
Maryland while thei 
seen on 


throughout 


The second series of 13 programs, some 
of which will be repeats, is scheduled to 
begin soon. 

Ihe series’ premise, repeated at the 
beginning of each segment with show 
ings of church, sanctuary, and tabernacle 
illustrations, is stated in the legend: 

“This is a Catholic church, a place 
where people gather to worship, a place 
where stone and are carved into 
Here the rhythms and colors of 


wood 
praise. 
painting and sculpture, the craftsman 
ship of metal cloth 
dred other find 
place... 


and a hun 


thei 


and 
materials propel 
this, a 
with a lay 


Following priest-interrogaton 


appears authority in = such 
fields as architecture, sacred vessels, stat 
uary, paintings, vestments, stained glass 
oth 


Pogether, priest and layman relat 


music and sculpture, among many 
crs. 
the history, antiquity, purpose, and sig 
Catholic church. 


\ special pamphlet, But Why the Hol 


nificance of each in a 


Water, Candles and Beads?, is also of 
fered to viewers of each program. 
Church Crafts has enjoyed unusual ac 


ceptance throughout Maryland, and the 


interest stimulated in other states is 


unusual 


equally short 


considering its 
time on the air 
The 


as “outstanding”’ 


series has also been designated 


in the public service 


category by several awards groups. 


Bell Series Rings It 


The new Bell System TV Science series 
looks like a barreled TV 
from the standpoint of viewer-interest 


double entry 


and entertainment as well as attention 
due its behind-the-scenes phase. 

At least Our Mr. 
ing (Nov. 19, 
NYT), 


Designed to impart information about 


Sun, its initial offer- 
CBS-TV,. 10 to 11 
carried these pluses. 


P.M., 


the Sun and show its vital importance 


to life on earth, it accomplished this 


with a mixed cast of “live” and cartoon 
personalities, 
still and motion 

Dr. Frank Baxte1 


Shakespearean 


issorted charts, diagrams, 
pik tures. 
noted 


lecturer and 


authority appeared as 


“Dr. Research,” and Eddie Albert, as 
“Fiction Writer,” shared narration and 
contributed to the light mood of the 
piece. A pompous, vain, balloon-faced 
“Mr. Sun,” the star of the hour, headed 
the cast of animated characters that in- 
cluded ‘Father Time,” ‘Thermo, the 
Magician” and a secretive little fellow 
called “Chloro Phyll.”’ 

Together, the human and _ cartoon 


characters labored through a weak in 
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troduction but shifted into a_ high, 
fascinating gear when “Dr. Research” 


began detailing portions of man’s ac- 
cumulation of knowledge on the pro- 
gram’s subject. From then on, the min- 
flew and interest never lagged, 
which always means only one thing: 


utes 


« good show. 

In this case, the show was excellent. 

I was pleased to note that Bell allowed 
the hour to run without interruption, 
contenting itself with brief commercials 
at the beginning and end, a considera- 
tion I'm sure many, many viewers ap- 
preciated. Even more gratifying and 
commendable, however, was the strong 
concluding God, as the 
\uthor of the universe, that urged the 
audience to faith and confidence 
in the future—an inspiring and_ thor- 
oughly appropriate touch. 

Bell planned and researched this TV 
Science series lor about four years be- 
fore releasing Mr. Sun and had the tech- 
nical help and advice of a board of 
leading and 
January, 1958, the company will present 
three hour-long 


relerence to 


have 


scientists. Between now 


more programs, also 
designed to bring science vividly to 
life.” Four programs a year will be pre- 


thereafter. All 


hours will carry the 


sented each year future 
same format, stress- 
and 


ing pertinent facts through “live” 


animated action, and each will be on 
around $150,000, 
the first. 

will be shown on 
network or at the same time 
Bell is more interested in 


reaching the greatest possible audience 


color film budgeted 


the approximate cost of 


Not all 


the same 


programs 
however, as 


with each offering than in establishing 
iregular viewing habit, and so will pick 
its spots. Even the hour slated to follow 
Mr. Sun hasn’t been slotted as yet, al 
though the sponsor is shopping for a 
late March date. 
This second hour, by the way, will be 
on the circulation of the 


February or early 


blood and will 


be tithed Hemo, the Magnificent— 
“Hemo” being short for hemoglobin. 
The third, tentatively scheduled for 
May or June, will deal with cosmic 


rays, and the fourth, in August or Sep 
tember, with the weather, generally, and, 
specifically, 


with significant 


that have taken place in recent years, 


changes 


New Shows Coming 


Red Skelton will switch from buffoon- 
cry to something serious when he pro- 
duces a teleseries titled Almost Divorced, 
for which he already has the backing 
and support of numerous church, civic, 
and family relations groups. Purpose 
of the series will be to show how much 
sorrow and tragedy were averted by cou- 





ples who planned to divorce (actual 
cases) but talked over their problems 
sensibly and went on to live happily 
ever alter. TV needs a series of this 
kind and, if done properly, it should 
perform a great public service and fill g 
tremendous private need. 

The Johnny Wildlife filmed series wil] 
feature “all forms of life above, below, 
and on the earth” and is designed to be 
both entertaining and educational. It] 
also be both expensive and extensiye, 
according to Screen Gems, which already 
has invested $1,000,000 in it without 
even bothering to land a sponsor or line 
up a network! 

Gene Autry Productions began work 
recently on Tales of the Barbary Coast, 
which will deal with fictional and true 
stories of and about San Francisco, circa 
1900. 

Ken Murray, who has had difhic ulty get. 
ting started since being signed as an 
“idea man” by NBC-TV, premieres his 
first series soon, a weekly panel show 
called Hobby Pay-Off. It will feature 
children of movie stars and their young 
cuests from all over the world and streg 
the lifelong advantages of the right 
hobby. 

Arlene Francis, of Home, 
Line? and other shows, will star in a 
filmed offering titled The Senator isa 
Lady. She'll a fictional lady- 
solon, “Sen. Virginia Madison” against 


Oo 
1g 


What's My 


pe yrtray 


a Washington background. 


In Brief 


Don McNeill finally signed with NBC 
for five years. A daytime show starring 
the popular Breakfast Club emcee is be 
Show is 
part of the web’s plan to bolster its pre 
noon TV schedule but it won't inter 
fere with Don’s Club chores. . . . “Fury,” 
the equine TV star, is currently suffering 
so much asthmatic condition 
that other horses must be hired to “dow 


ing readied as you read _ this. 


from an 


ble” for all strenuous sequences. ... A 
spectacular based on the last seventy 


years of American journalism is in the J 


works, It'll probably run two hours on 
at least two TV networks and is almost 
a cinch to be one of the biggest spec 
taculars to date. And it’d better be. ... 
John Mitchum, handsome brother ol 
Hollywood's Robert Mitchum, 
many TV offers he may give up his in 
surance job. 

An organization named the American 
Guild of Animal Artists (AGAA) is be- 
ing formed as you read this, primarily 
for the benefit of winged and four-legged 
creatures in TV, the number of which 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. ‘The 
AGAA not only seeks to establish social 


has $0 


He'll be sorry if he does. 
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\ppily 
f this 
hould 
fill g 
Ss Wil] 
elow, 
to be 
l. It'll 
Nisive, 
ready 
ithout 
r line 
work 
Coast, NBC—THEN AND NOW—Much of the history of NBC, currently observing 
| true its thirtieth year, can be traced in this unusual group of pictures, beginning 
Circa with the informal portrait of RCA-NBC’s Gen. David Sarnoff taken at his 
company’s Communications Center at Rocky Point, L. I., with his former boss, 

Y Bt Guglielmo Marconi, one of the “‘fathers’’ of wireless communications. 
a ti The pictures of Will Rogers, Graham McNamee (interviewing the great 
shell Babe Ruth), Bob Burns, Tommy Riggs, Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, 
ature Rudy Vallee, Joe “Ya Wanna Buy a Duck?’ Penner, Bob Hope, and Jim 
joung and Marian Jordan (“Fibber McGee and Molly’) show how these stars 
stress looked in NBC’s infancy. 

right Milton Berle launched the new era, ‘“‘The Age of TV,” and was the first 

major entertainer to have his own TV series—in 1948. The talented vaude- 

‘s My villian was promptly acclaimed ‘‘Mr. Television,” brought business to a stand- 
in a still every time he went before the cameras, and single-handedly popularized 
: ft, the new medium with the American public. 

aday- 


rainst 


NBC 
rring 
is be 
Ww is 
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rs On & 
most “actors” (all branches of show day. That'll rock the industry all right. a huge success the first time around. ... 
SP&C Business will be included eventually) , The Blondie filmed series, starring Ar- There’s plenty of trouble on the Noah’s 
also hopes to be able to set up a thur Lake as “Dagwood,” seems ready {rk set these davs. bad trouble, and 
iome” for them as soon as possible.... to go again. Several times in the past Jack Webb can be expected to replace 
ck Webb recently purchased film rights | year sponsor or other trouble developed himself as director, at least, any min- 
is IN B Death of a Sand Flea, which was seen at the last’ minute. . . . Seven-year-old ute... . TV rights have been acquired 
does. B) Kraft some months ago. Webb will Evelyn Rudie, the star of Elowse, has a to all material in Yank, the World Wai 
rican Produce and star as a drill instructor in) whopping offer to do a Little Orphan 11 Armed Forces publication, including 
s be- Bhar: ge of turning out seasoned marines. Innie spectacular. . . . Sportscasters have nearly 10,000 stories and 3,500 articles 
ash #.. Incidentally, “Fury” will have some decided to keep cameras off injured foot- by such names as William Saroyan, Rob- 


gged @mpetition soon when another horsey — ball players next season. Viewers don’t ert Neville, Marion Hargrove, and Bill 
yhich leseries, starring a beauty named seem to mind, but sponsors have been Mauldin. 


The BSnowfire,” premieres. . . . Expect a making a fearful racket over the prac- Broderick Crawford has had his son 
ocial Hhajor radio web to announce a 90 per tice... . TV Reader’s Digest, set to re- in hiding since receiving those kidnap 


s for gent music, 10 per cent news policy any turn to the air, was somewhat less than _ threats. 
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TOWER IN THE WEST 


By Frank Norris. 
Harper. 


362 pages. 


$3.95 


Tower in the West, which won the 1957 
Harper novel award, is the story of a 
rootless society which moves restlessly 
from place to place, wresting whatever 
it wants from uninformed, 
observing no rules except the rule of 
the jungle. When they try to invent a 


law ol 


the weak or 


sound childish. 
They act on the assumption that men 


their own, they 
are dupes or strong men armed. 

The novel is full of action, movement, 
people, conflict, but the story seems un- 
real, the people passive, because they 


motivation and without 
Lite 


leaving 


act without 


visible effects. these 
little 


were be- 


passes ovel 
only a 


they 


them 
than 


characters, 
more unscrupulous 
lore. 

The illustrates this 
static quality of the action and charac- 


central situation 


terization. When Jeff Hanes is killed 
in an automobile accident in Norway, 
his wife is already carrying her lover's 


child, and Jeff's brother, hoping to avoid 
scandal, marries her. What he hopes to 
accomplish by this action is not clear. 
He never lives with her and cannot he Ip 
Jeff's children very much because of her 
petty considered 


malice. Even 


als pure 
not, the action 
seems silly and distorted. Speaking of 
this years later, George says that it 
than hell.” All too often, they 
discuss moral platitudes of their own 


idealism, which it is 
was 
“badder 


making and sound merely frivolous 

The action moves from place to place 
perhaps, as George that the 
themselves. 
Movement is substituted for action. The 
moves from St. Louis to Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Princeton, 
back to St. Louis again. 


Says, SO 


characters may cleanse 


narrative 


then 
have 
Norris 


moved from place to place during his 


This may 


autobiographical significance as 


childhood and youth—he lived in Rich- 
mond, Knoxville, Atlanta, Washington 
ind St. Louis. 


The central symbol of the tith 


inspired by Louis Sullivan’s auditorium 


Was 


in Chicago, which Norris admired very 


much. In this novel, it stands for a un- 


ion of what is functional with what is 


beautiful, 
The novel is alive in spite of the long 
Expository passages, 


some ol which ai 


are olten 


very interesting. The characters 
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explained rather than created, but in 
spite of all this they come alive. There 
many vivid incidents in the book 
which are neatly stitched together. The 
knows how to 
people without losing track of them 
and he does know how to make the sur- 
face of 


are 


author handle a lot of 


life vivid. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 
SON OF DUST 


By H. F. M. Prescott. 
Macmillan. 


287 pages. 

$3.75 
It is misleading to cata- 
logue Son of Dust as 
the story of a sin, but 
essentially it is just 
that—from the thought 
to the deed and on to 
the of guilt 
that out for re- 
pudiation and repent- 
Yet nothing is 


scourge 


cries 


Prescott 
sordid here, for the philosophy lifts the 


ance. 
sinners in triumph from the bog ol 
their transgression. 

Though this is the book’s first appear- 
ance under American sponsorship, it was 
published originally in England almost 
twenty-five years ago and undoubtedly 
helped establish Miss Prescott’s reputa- 
tion for historical reporting. 

Members of the Geroy family of 
eleventh-century Normandy are the pro- 
tagonists, with the shadowed love affair 
of Fulcun Montgaudri and 
Alde, Mauger of 
forming the backbone of the narrative. 

In her 


Geroy of 
wile of Fervacques, 
new happiness after fleeing 
from Mauger, Alde is slow to realize— 
and only then through the sharp conse- 
quences to others—that she and Fulcun 
have She knows 
suddenly but one course is possible, and 
the 
anguish of the two lovers as they turn 
from 


committed mortal sin. 


the author brings very close soul- 


endeavor to find 
again, from where there is nothing, God. 


each other and 
The whole panorama of the century 
recreated lifelike, 


pastoral scenes with the serfs in 


from 

the 
Montgaudri fields to the fierce charge 
of knightly, hand-to-hand combat. Even 
the minor characters are drawn to a scale 
of remarkable reality, and that surely is 
the indelible seal of the singularly gifted 
writer. 


is marvelously 


In addition to being both powerful 
and probing, the novel is an excellent 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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suspense vehicle. I believe, before jt ; en 
finished, you will have changed yo — 
mind half a dozen times about the ow a 

come, as I did. oreign 
LOIS SLADE PUSATE irtuall 

diploma 

n Was! 

THE FBI STORY yen 
By Don Whitehead. 367 pages he Am 
Random House. $4 gqyithin 
At th 

In a foreword to this fairly detailed 7 eparti 
tory of the Federal Bureau of Investigg be cot 


tion since its founding by Presiden§ jicy ; 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908, J. Eda ch th 
Hoover credits the efficiency of his o- 
ganization to the 
work” of the men under him. That thefpyer tv 
self-sacrificing teamwork exists is amplyMorsing 
borne out by what follows; the fadfpplic 
remains that the FBI is what it is todayy thei 
because J. Edgar Hoover is what he it 


‘giving 


“self-sacrificing teamBus at. 





ntang! 
Few recent books bring out more cleatlourse 
the fact that a federal bureau is only ah “tru: 
good as the moral character of its relpne Of 
sponsible director. The FBI is, in truthfacto, ; 
the lengthened shadow of two men-0f Pat 
Harlan 
late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Georg 
who had the good sense to name Hoover pecial 


Hoover and of Fiske Stone, theChina, 


to the job. partict 
When Stone took over as attorneMarsh 
general in 1924, the fumes olf ‘TeapotHurle 


Americalfists ou 
atmosphere and the FBI was “a dumping 


Dome were still fogging the 
his | 
ground tor patronage appointments. lev's b 
Asked by Stone to head up the bureaufhat d 
Hoover, then the 29-year-old 


bureau division, said he would 


boss of af th 
“on. cergends 
tain conditions ... the bureau must befhesis 


divorced from politics and _ respomfistens 


sible only to the Attorney General.”  fiatior 

Replied Stone, “I wouldn't give you ‘oe 
the job under any other conditionspad t 
That’s all. Good day!” No 





the work of the bureatfhasco 
has been exemplary. Perhaps the i 
valuable section of Whitehead’s story oifAnd 
it is his clear exposition of just what} 


Since then 


the FBI can and can’t do under the lawf 
Whitehead criminal HI 
case in which there seems to have been HE 


cites at least one 
a miscarriage of justice because the FBIF 
could not intervene. His suggested solv: Tr 
tion to this problem is not that mort De 
power be given to J. Edgar Hoover, but[pis 
that more J. Edgar Hoovers be put int0fjeay 
local police departments the countl jcles 
over—a suggestion with which this rfhuis 
viewer fervently concurs. parli 
The book evidences what appears ©9956 
i 





be a little haste in the writing and is 
»ccasionally prolix. These are picayune 
pbjections, however. On the whole it is a 
atisfactory and informative volume. 
MILTON LOMASK. 


+] 


PATRICK J. HURLEY 


By Don Lohbeck. 513 pages. 


Regnery. $6.50 
me ten years ago Patrick J. Hurley 
ia sleased his scathing denunciation of 
tate Department sabotage of American 
be Out reign policy. Since this was an act 
jirtually unprecedented in American 
iplomatic history, he caused a_ pother 
n Washington. He had hoped, before 
ne excitement died away, to awaken 


7 page he American people to the corruption 
$4.9 pichin our Department of State. . 
| {At the time, he claimed that certain 
Department men had subtly diverted 
he course of foreign relations from the 
a olicy announced by the President; that 
Edga ve the exception of a few overt acts— 
his oMsiving military plans to the Commun- 
§ teambes at Yenan, turning secret documents 
hat thefpyer to the Communist 
S amphMorsing British diversion of lend-lease 
he fact supplies in the Middle East, etc.”—most 
is todayf their treasonous activities were of an 
it he abstangible nature. These renegades of 
* clearh rourse held: (1) the Soviet Union was 
only %p “true democracy”; and (2) that any- 


iled his 
ivestiga 


Amerasia, en- 





| its Tefyne opposed to Communism was, ipso 
n truthBacto, a “Fascist.” 

men—aif Pat Hurley, then Ambassador to 
me, theChina, was smeared as “Fascistic.” 


> Cour, seorge Marshall was forthwith named 
Hoover pecial envoy and assignéd “to do a 

particular job... in China.” The “job” 
‘ttorneyMarshall performed is well known; 
Teapot lurley’s efforts to keep the Commun- 
mericaiists out of China unfortunately are not. 
umping This provocative study focuses on Hur- 
ments fey’s battle with the pro-Commie clique 
bureaughat dominated the Far Eastern section 
ss Of Bf the State Department; moreover, it 
‘On. Ce ns support to the late Senator Taft's 
inust befhesis that “if the Administration had 
respomfistened to Pat Hurley in 1945, the great 





ral. ation of China would not now be in 
ive yolLommunist hands nor would we have 
ditionsjhad the war in Korea.” 


Not only does this volume relate the 
ge of our State Department, it tells 
1¢ - mosis well the life story of a great American. 


story i it tells it well. 


st what} GEORGE A, CEVASCO. 
the law 
riminPHE BERNAL DIAZ 
» bee HRONICLES 
he FBI 
ed soluf Trans. & Ed. by Albert Idell. 
it more Doub! leday. 414 pages. $5.00 


ier is the second book published this 
ut NM Wear based upon the monumental Chron- 
count icles of one of Cortes’ most trusted con- 
this 1¢fhuistadors. Bernal Diaz del Castillo. ‘The 

‘arlier volume (see THE SIGN, April, 


- 0 ( ~ . . 
ears Ui 3956, p. 71) was the first American edi- 


tion of Don Bernal’s famous manu- 
script based upon an English transla- 
tion that appeared in 1908. The present 
work is a new translation based on a 
modern Spanish version that was pub- 
lished in Mexico in 1950. This is, there- 
fore, the first completely new edition of 
the story of the conquest of Mexico in 
fifty years. 

Don Bernal’s own story will remain 
forever enormously exciting in whatever 
version or edition it is read. It is a story 
of heroism and tragedy filled with a 
sense of immediacy that 
from a firsthand report. 

The earlier English translation, 
ever, is a more literal version of 
Bernal’s tale. It is, therefore, hampered 
by the untutored skill of the author 
who naturally wrote as an ordinary foot 
soldier and not as a literary stylist. This 
more recent edition successfully unravels 
the disheveled syntax of the original 
manuscript and provides a considerably 
more readable account. It remains, at 
the same time, faithful to the real mean- 


can come only 


how- 
Don 


ing of Don Bernal’s own words. Many 
titles and terms are given a more mod- 
ern and, thus, more meaningful rendi- 


tion. Of particular interest is the book’s 
appendix, an engaging chapter on the 
route of the conquistadors as it can be 
followed today. In general, Mr. Idell 
has done an excellent job in helping us 
to retrace the footprints of Cortes and 
his companions in adventure. 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


THE THREE KINGS 


By Richard Sullivan. 

Harcourt, Brace. 
The Three Kings 
starts with an unpleas- 
antness in Her- 
apartments, and 
unpleasantness in King 
Herod’s 


180 pages. 
$3.50 


King 
od’s 


apartments | 
has an unpleasantness 
all its own. The Magi 
not exactly edify- 
ing either. Gaspar is a 





are 


R. Sullivan 


money-grubber, Melchior, power-hungry, 


and Balthasar, 
par says, 
skirts.” 

The dialogue is a colorless and rather 
vulgar blend of Bond Street and Broad- 
Everyone, from Herod on, talks 
it. In fact, they all speak in so much the 
same way, it is sometimes quite hard to 
tell them apart. 

Herod's efforts to halt the Magi’s quest 
provide the plot. By bribing Gaspar 


as Gas- 
everything in 


believe it or not, 
“sniffs after 


wayese. 


with a fake gold mine, Melchior, with 
political backing, and Balthasar, with 
his own mistress, he almost succeeds. 


Then, opportune as the U.S. Army in a 
cowboy movie, the Star reappears above 
the horizon and the 
ous plotting is foiled. 


old rascal’s nefari- 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








LOVELY BOOKS 
FOR LENT 


THE WINDOW 
IN THE WALL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
London’s “actors’ church,” Corpus Christi, 
is also the church of the Covent Garden 
their 
blossoms for its feast. On this day, for 


flower sellers, who send finest 
thirty years, Msgr. Knox has preached 
This 
book contains twenty of these sermons, 
de- 
but full of wisdom 


$2.75 


there on the Blessed Sacrament. 


which show him at his very best: 
lightfully informal, 
and deep insight. 


A RIGHT TO BE 
MERRY 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


This Poor Clare’s account of her life 
gives joy wherever it goes: we have yet 
to meet anyone who was not absolutely 


delighted with it. $3.00 


Less Lenten 
Shane Leslie’s 


GHOST BOOK 


Shane Leslie begins his book with a dis- 
cussion of the Catholic attitude to ghosts, 
then plunges happily into his own par- 
collection of “Catholic ghost 
These 


spirits who fetch priests to death beds, to 


ticular 
stories.” range from edifying 
“mani- 


$3.00 


poltergeists and spine-chilling 
festations.” 


Order from any bookstore 
For news of all our new books, articles and re- 
see Sheed & 
The Trumpet comes free 


views on some, extracts from others, 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 
and postpaid: write to Teresa MacGill at— 


SHEED & Ward New York 3 
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New Books of Merit 





A History of the Catholic Church 


By LUDWIG HERTLING, S. J. 


Translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. ( 


A panoramic 

of the Church 
times to the present day. Here is 
the dramatic story of the Catholic 
Church—the Church of martyrs and 
kings, popes and heretics, sinners 
and saints. This book of ecclesiasti- 
cal history is ideal for classroom 
use as well as for informative read- 
ing. Soon $6.75 


one-volume 
from the 


history 
earliest 





War and Christianity Today 
By FRANOIS STRATMANN, O.P. 
Translated by John Doebele 


In this work the author candidly 
outlines and denounces the fright- 
ful evils inherent in and associated 
with modern total war. Among the 
other matters discussed are the 
Church's responsibility for peace, 
the question of conscientious objec- 


tion, the personal duty of peace, 
and the United Nations. There is 
also a very valuable commentary 


on Pius XII’s Christmas address of 
1948. $3.00 





THE NEWMAN PRESS 


0 


Wherever good books are sold 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 





NON-FICTION 


BEST SELLER 


"7 


“Set in that almost unknown world 
that is the heart of a nun... 
authentic, exciting and immensely 
moving.’’—The Very Reverend Mon- 
signor FRANCIS J. LALLY, Editor, 
The Pilot. 

A CATHOLIC BOOK 


CLUB SELECTION 
At all bookstores 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 





SAAS. 





The aim of a Christmas tale is surely 
to inspire devotion. Unforunately, in 
The Three Kings too long a time is 
spent with the unsavory Herods, not 
enough on the way to Bethlehem. The 
closing chapters, which describe the 
Magi at the stable, the flight, and the 
slaughter of the innocents, are truly 
vivid and touching. Too much, however, 
that is indifferent has gone before. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
IN ROME 


By Robert F. McNamara. 
Christopher Press. 


858 pages. 
$15.00 


This extremely handsome edition will be 
a joy to the many distinguished gradu- 
ates of the famous institution which 
it celebrates. Father McNamara, a priest 
of the diocese of Rochester, New York, 
has succeeded in transcending the limi- 
tations of “official” history in order to 
present a friendly yet balanced account 
of an institution of tremendous impor- 
tance to the Catholic Church in the 
United States. 

Based on research in original docu- 
ments, The American College in Rome 
is not so overly burdened with historical 
technicalities that it becomes unread- 
able. As His Eminence Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, states 
in his Foreword: “While, therefore, 
Father McNamara’s volume will receive 
an enthusiastic welcome from the 
\lumni and other devoted friends of 
the College, it should appeal to a still 
wider circle of readers.”” Indeed, in one 
reviewer's opinion, this publication 
represents Catholic historical study at its 
best. 


H. L. ROFINOT. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


By Sven Stolpe. 
Pantheon. 


311 pages. 


$4.00 


In this convincingly researched and 
richly phrased account, a Swedish _his- 
torian new to the English-reading pub- 
lic presents St. Joan as a genuine mystic. 
Stolpe puts less emphasis than previous 
writer on Joan’s triumphs—the raising 
of the siege at Orleans, the crowning of 
Charles VII at Rheims, etc. His empha- 
sis is on Joan’s “weaknesses’—on the 
military errors to which she contributed 
following the coronation, on the fact 
that at least once she disobeyed her 
“voices,” and finally on her temporary 
recantation during the sordid trial at 
Rouen. 

What Stolpe is saying, in effect, is that 
the true siginficance of St. Joan does 
not lie in the fact that she saved France 
from the British and helped end the 
Hundred Years War. It lies rather in 
the startling degree to which the latter 
years of her life parallel the Passion of 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


Our Lord. In so interpreting Joan, th, 
author makes her a saint of peculiz 
relevance to our times, a fellow-suffere 
as the book’s publishers aptly put j 
with the “half-yielding” martyrs of Cop, 
munist brain-washing. 

Still another and provocative strajy 
runs through the book. The memory ¢ 
a popular saint always suffers at th 
hands of the sentimentalists. Witne 
for example, what has happened to § 
Thérése of Lisieux, whose memory hy 





Se 


The 


been conscientiously vulgarized by i of it 


sort of people who, in Stolpe’s word 


“like to bring every saint down to the (7A 





own spiritual level.” St. Joan, Stolp 
contends, suffered from this sort of thing 
during her own lifetime. She suffere( 
from the myths and legends created bj 


and 


her followers. Their insistence on cred evel 


iting her with deeds of magic that shd 
never performed made it easy for he 
persecutors at Rouen to implement thei 
charge that she was a “witch” and tj 
send her to the stake. Mr. Stolpe’ 
“moral” is plain, and plainly worth 
pondering. 


MILTON LOMAS, 
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ADVENTURER SAINTS | 
By Abbé Omer Englebert. 276 page 
Kenedy. $4.00) EI 
Adventurer Saints is a 
group of biographies throu 
of five saints who, authc 
though differing widely died 
in personality and tem- \; 
perament had one joyfu 
bond in common. me 
They were adventur- pear 
ers all, not because from 
they sought adventure 9+ Englebert) 7 
but because they boldly accepted th from 
divinely appointed role offered and thet} ment 
lived it to the hilt. ; } lie 
An excellently compressed life o ; 
Joan of Arc includes pages of verbatim pap. 
testimony from her trial in 1431 heli§ & 
before an English appointed ecclesia! icall 
tical court. Here the honesty, simplicity gion 
and caustic wit of the Maid is well illus ' A 
trated. equ 
From the fourth century Abbé Engle} sign 
bert brings us St. Martin of Tours, called} pa 
by one poet of the Middle Ages ee 
greatest of all the saints in Paradise me 
This is a live, colorful portrait of the} an 
apostle who converted Gaul and whop 45 
is known as the father of western monas} Cor 
ticism. 
Less familiar is the name of Pett pe, 
Chanel, nineteenth-century French Mar to} 
ist who undertook to evangelize tht 
island of Futuna, north of the Fiji 
archipelago, Father Chanel was received) 
by King Niulike with a kindness thal 
was short-lived. The missioner saw little 
result of his heroic work, but his blood 
martyrdom had planted “the seed 
Christians” and today Futuna aml) g 
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from their greatest works. 


lebert There are more than 10,000 entries, each 
ed th from an approved Catholic source. Proverbs, 
id on maxims, definitions, and sayings have been 
life selected from books, sermons, canon law, 
rbatin papal pronouncements, and the liturgy. These 
‘1 heli entries are arranged topically and chronolog- 
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gion, Mass, Blessed Sacrament, etc. 
Although the book encompasses an un- 
; equaled wealth of material, it has been de- 
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“Th and clarity. There are frequent cross-refer- 
-adise : ences; indexes of authors, titles, and sources; 
of th a2 abundance of historical annotations; and 
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Aquinas, and many others. 


Famous authors: Dante, Chaucer, Crashaw, 
Dryden, Pope, Acton, Newman, Thompson, 
Belloc, Chesterton, plus many more quota- 
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Father D’Arcy, S. J., Monsignor Knox, Bishop 
Sheen, Thomas Merton, Father John LaFarge, 
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Important papal pronouncements and deci- 
sions of the Church: Key excerpts from the 
Council of Trent and other councils, signifi- 
cant canons of the Code of Canon Law, the 
great encyclicals, and other statements of the 
outstanding Pontiffs. The present Pontiff is 
especially well represented. 

The liturgy: Including a careful selection of 
prayers and formulas relating to the celebra- 
tion of the Mass and other rites and cere- 
monies, gathered from official liturgical books 
of the Church, such as the Roman Missal, 
Breviary, Ritual, etc., together with numerous 
excerpts from well-known hymns and other 
devotional literature. 
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nearby Wallis Island are almost Entire) 
Catholic. 

Brother Giles of Assisi was receive 
into the Order by Saint Francis himsej¥ 
He is the author of The Golden Sayin, 
of Brother Giles, a small gem which ey 
been compared favorably with The Jn; 
tation. Revered during his lifetime as, 
he enjoyed prolonged  ecstasieg 
blessings for which he paid dearly in fre! 
quent demonic assaults upon him, bothh 
physical and mental. 
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In the Capitol at Washington stands; 
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of American-Occupied 
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1945 and 1949. Writ- 
ten simply and = di- 
rectly, event-filled 
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ally, but too 
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nent moral issues. Oc- 
casionally, also, in the chapters about an 
ex-commandeuse 
camp and her 
protector, good taste is offended. | 


466 pages, 
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Much of the book is historical report- 
ing and interpretation—Black Market 
conditions, Nuremberg and Denazifica- 
the currency It 
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expert story telling. “wo a, 
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Despite its scores of skillful portraits, 
political decisions provide the plot's 

force. The extra-ordinary com | 
plexity of the problems facing the Amer } 
ican Occupational authorities are de- | 
scribed vividly and with thoroughness. 
But the book is the work of a 
fine it is the story of how thei 
decisions, right and wrong, affected many 
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Crown. $3.95 
England under the first Tudor is the 
|setting for Miss Matthew’s novel, a 


individual Germans. This lifts Off Lim- 
its above exposé or historical treatise, to 
the rank of striking and informative 
fiction. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


WARM WIND, WEST WIND 


By Anna Matthew. 374 pages. 


period in history not unlike our own. 
There is the menace from the East, in 
this case the Turkish Empire moving its 
crescent grimly toward. Western Europe, 
new 





and there is the horizon tollowing 
John Cabot’s voyage to North America. 

The early sixteenth century was also 
challenging men’s minds. It was the era 
of Erasmus, Thomas More, the Oxford 
and the first stirrings of a de- 
sire for the Commonwealth of Man. Miss 
Matthew has woven these Tu- 
life with and 
writing skill. 

Regrettably, has not carried these 
qualitiey over to her protagonists. The 
principal figure is Crede Canynges, a 
lady of remarkable 


scholars, 


facets ol 


don considerable insight 


she 


young business in- 
ping 
to the: 


interests when he goes 
fabled New World. Crede mar- 
ries a young man in the shipping trade, 
her dashing 
cousin, who had sailed off to participate 
in the semiofficial 
Cornwall. 


but continues to dream of 


pirate operations in 

What happens to them is not particu- 
jarly interesting, but the author has pro- 
striking 
anguish. 


vided a series of backgrounds 


for then She has also proved 
that it is both possible and intriguing to 
historical novel without drench- 
sex. It may 


Hollywood sale, 


writ 
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ing it in 
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reader. 
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More than half of this book is occupied 


last February to the twenti- 
eth congress of the Communist 
Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, dehaloing 
his predecessor in the first secretaryship 
of the party, Josef Stalin, accompanied 


by the author’s running commentary. 


delivered 


\n over-optimistic world greeted the 
earliest rumors of this report as symp- 
tomatic of a change of heart in the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. If the nightmare 
of Hungary were not on the front page 
of our newspaper as a daily reminder 
that this was wishful thinking, Bertram 
Wolfe’s book would surely make it clear 
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The author doubtless intended to p§ og 
helpful by providing a kind of “trot”, 2 
elucidate the maddening Soviet pro ped I 
of the Khrushchev report. But the «& 
vice he has adopted, printing his con, 
mentary on the odd-numbered pages {x 
ing the text on the even ones, results jy nil 
a stumbling block for the reader, Thg SH 
commentary mostly runs ahead of 9 
behind the text commentated. And jj 
any case, pointing up lies and incon 
sistencies in any statement from the Ruy E PAI 
sian rulers is like the task of the “seyenpi Fre 
maids with seven mops” in Alice's Walf" I! 
rus and the Carpenter. ns MOT 

One cannot fail to recognize the img !P4‘ 
portance of this book. But one could the da’ 
wish that Mr. Wolfe's unquestionable! @ 
authority in the matter he is treating er witl 
were served by a style more readily disf"™ 
tinguishable from the dreary prose off" * 
the texts he cites. pients 
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CAPTAIN LITTLE AX jiptabil 
By James Street. per G 
Lippincott. j geal 
led ] 
The effect of war on uncem 
teen-agers 1S practi- 
cally universal: many RITIC 
try to get into the alter 
fighting by hook or ima 
crook, often outdoing kx pr 
their elder brothers in chip. 
daring and courage. pande 
This is the case with ¢ Gab 
| Captain Little Ax James Street Lou 
whose father had forbidden him athe c 
sixteen to serve in the Confederate May, 
Army. But the lure of adventure isfiticisn 
strong and he arrives at the battlefield Byents 
only to find himself being rounded up§. the 
with other underage boys. When theirfie a 
guard is conveniently shot, Little Axnetio 
organizes the group which —becomesfaluat 
known as the Cradle Company. With fe art 
out orders, supplies or training, theyfgs or 
begin a series of night raids on Unions. 
supply lines and camps which _ prov Muc 
uncomfortable to Rebel and Yankee p)asis 
commands alike. The Cradle Company pe | 
is tolerated by the Confederates until a ping 
respected Southerner is murdered in ch 
revenge by one of the boys during theit B® a 
most successful raid. Little Ax, be fRtho 
trayed by his first love and disgraced, is 
sent back to Mississippi where he learns P*- 
that his sister had been shot in retalia 
tion for his own activities. Some months FHE 
later he is permitted to reorganize his lly 
Cradle Company, but after losing a leg RY 
in battle, he returns home, matured 
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The Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
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A CANDLE FOR MY MOTHER 


(Continued from page 17) 


\s long as I sought excuses, I found 
them, plentiful as leaves on trees. God 
did not pursue me during those years of 
backing and filling. He seemed to leave 
me strictly alone as I rummaged through 


the rag bag of my thoughts. Yet, not 
really alone there was always the 
live memory of that Mass, the strange 
persistent happiness that flooded my 
soul every time I thought of it. 
Sometimes I told myself that I had 
thrown myself upon the charity of the 


Catholic Church on the day of my moth- 
er’s death only had 
deeply disturbed. I could be grateful for- 
ever for the refuge the Church had _ pro- 
vided in my of need, but I 
didn’t have to join it to prove that grati- 
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frames imagination. 
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**Til death do us part.” 
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make mistakes in 
English and don’t 
know it. It is surprising 
how many persons say 
“between you and I” in- 
stead of “between you 
and me”; use “who” for 
“whom”; and _ mispro- 
nounce the simplest 
words. Most persons use only common 
words — colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, dull, 
humdrum, largely because they lack confi- 
dence in their use of language. 
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SHERWIN CODY 


Does your English help or hinder you? Every 
time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
trite or commonplace words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. English, the very tool you 
should use to improve your business or social 


for 
about your mis- 
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position, 
people 
takes. 
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sense method of acquiring a 
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ing forever at your elbow. Every time you mis- 
pronounced or misspelled a word, every time you 


violated correct grammatical usage, every time 
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ing, suppose you could hear him whisper: ‘‘That 
is wrong, it should be thus and so."’ In a short 
time you would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words in speaking and writing. 
Mr. Cody's 100 Self-Correcting D (upon which 
he holds a patent) does exactly t hing It iis silent 
voice behind you, ready t I € you commit 
an error. It finds your mis n at on them, 
You are not drilled upor y know; and, 
unlike the old ways of learni e are no rule 

» memorize. 

No more than fifteen minutes require and not 
of study, but of fascinating prac Those who take ad- 
intage of Mr. Cody’s method ity of speech 
that marks them as educated pers« n whatever society 
they find themselves. They g thie f nfidence and self- 
espect which this ability 1. A iaterial reward, 
certainly the importance « 1 English in the race for 
success cannot be overestimated, Sure » one can advance 
far without it. 

+ 
Write for FREE BOOK 

A book explaining Mr. Cody’ ention is ready. If you 
are ever embarrassed by mistake rammar, spelling 
pronunciation, punctuation, or i ir vocabulary is lim- 
ited, this new free book, ‘‘How You ¢ Master G l Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day,’ will prove a revelation to you. 
It can be had free upon r rT I is 1 obligation. 
Send the coupon . letter sta ir No salesman 
will call.) SHERWIN CODY COl RSI IN. ENGLISH, 662 
Central Drive, Port Washington, N. ¥ 


--- ee ere 


| SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
662 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any igation on my part, | 

| your free book, w You Can Master Good English | 
in }s ame * Bes. (No salesman will call.) | 

| Name F ioe ; H 
| (Please Print Plainly) | 
| Address ... é ae | 
| (Please list zone number f any) | 
| City State | 


| oO if 18 years or younger, check here for Booklet A i 
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Sponsored by a friend of the 
Doughtere of Oharity who 
loves their love of God end 
love of their fellow man. 





DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 














THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0.5. 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for 
orphans, the aged, retreat work. Foreign Missions. 
Write to Mother Provincial: Mt. <. vernia, 
Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— 
1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 

Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. 





The Missionary Sisters } the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to mak. 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catecbists; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Ill. 


Saint Mary- of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 























ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebreske 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS" 


is a leafiet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY sistem OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Pt Road Paterson, New Jersey 




















ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 

















MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, 
business administration, 

technoiogy. Modern buildi Pus; 
timulating social and pao ‘program. Catalog. 











ST. JOSEPI'S COLAC 


(Formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: The Registrar 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 





Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach- 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 
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Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 





| Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 








For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


SIENA HEIGHTS 223. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





| since I was a writer and everything yw 


said that it would not hurt me to lea 


| cyes and heard with mature ears th 


| 





seem to discard) from her European q 
Catholic nursing background. I dro, 
her on Sundays to her church just a) 
used to do in Germany. It was a Jes 
church. Only a Jesuit would do, , .\j 
had sparred with that equivocation 4 
the middle of Germany and now he. 
I was in the middle of Arizona, on ¢ i 
very doorstep of the Je suits, so to sped 







Eventually, when | could summon uf 
enough courage, I knocked on the dy 
of the rectory. 

I entered a small parlor bright wig 
sunshine, warily, as if walking into 
trap. I suppose that I expected to | 
grabbed at once and led by the sen 
of the neck to the baptismal font. |; 
stead, a gentle Father welcomed y 








something about the Catholic Chur 


supposed to be grist to the writer's mi 
I'd not be wasting my time taking t 
instruction, he said, and if, afterward, 
wished to become a convert .. . 


el 
we would see. Meanwhile, there was 
library at my disposal. 

I read the Scholastics while I wro 
The Wild Place. One half of me w 
pouring out the last years of the old lij 
while the other half drank in the fin 
chapters of the new. I did not alwa 
understand everything I read, but on 
amazing and exciting fact stood de 
from every page: that there was nod 
single aspect of the Faith that had ny 
been argued, fought over, even battle 
over again and again through the ages 
all the way from St. Augustine, § 
Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, ap 
Duns Scotus down to the great philos 
pher-theologians of our own times suc 
as Cardinal Mercier. 

Then one day the Father said, “I this 
you know more about the Church tha 
many Catholics, Miss Hulme. We'll 1 
ceive you any time you are ready.” Ther 
was a moment of panic. This time 
knew I was playing for keeps. On 


one just didn’t back out as if a wror 
room had been entered by mistake. 

“Do you think I’m ready, Father?" 
asked. “There is still the Virgin Mar 
I don’t feel yet quite used to her. 
She had been a stumbling block sin 
the beginning of my instruction. “T! 
new thing that has been added,” I he 
once explained, too worried to hear t 
seeming irreverence of my remark. 

“Pray to her. She herself will tea 
you to understand her.” 

I was baptized two days later. I cho 
my mother’s middle name, Frances, { 
my new name in the Church. The ot! 
time I’ve ever felt sorry for the bor 
Catholics was when I stood with Fathe 
Harry J. O’Brien, S.J., beside the ba 
tismal font and watched with matut 


admitted to the Communion of - 


anointing and the words which purified 
me and brought me home. 
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TOO MANY PEOPLE 
IN THE WORLD? 


(Continued from page 32) 





cially in the underdeveloped areas. It 


would be difficult to find a population 
explosion that could not be sharply re- 
lieved by greater industrialization of the 
Areas involved. Such industrialization 
takes capital, and getting capital to the 
population-problem countries is a job 
worthy of our best efforts. So too is the 
encouraging in them of capital accumu- 
jation. Creative capital is primarily the 
roduct of private effort, and adequate 
capital formation in the underdeveloped 
areas Will come about only in an atmos- 
phere friendly to private enterprise. 
Farsighted governments will help create 
that atmosphere, 

2. Lower trade barriers. Take any 
small Latin American nation with an 
ate problem of rural underemploy- 
ment. The need for additional jobs and 
income could effectively be met by creat- 
ing one or several major industries, say 
in automobiles or farm equipment. No 
mall country, however, could support 
sich an industry, because the area in 
which cars or tractors could be profitably 
wld ends at the national borders—where 
the trade barriers begin. ‘Trade barriers 
must be before population- 
resource problems can be materially 
lessened. 


lowered 


3. Freer movement of people. ‘This 
is simply another finger of the same 
glove. America’s automobile industry 
thrives in a little corner of our country 
Thanks to the vision 
of the founding fathers, there 
trade barriers between the states so the 
industry has the whole its 
market. The other reason, 
thanks again to the founding fathers, is 
that Americans freely from 
state to state, so the industry can recruit 
brawn and from a large area. 
Another advantage of the free movement 
ol people is that it facilitates the spread 
of literacy and of technical knowledge 
and skills. 


4. Greater conservation 


for two reasons. 
are no 
country as 
primary 


can move 


brains 


of resources. 
This is an especially acute problem in 
our country where there are sections in 
which water, for example, is being used 
up faster than nature can replenish it. 
This economic factor, like so many, has 
amoral aspect in that it involves man’s 
stewardship of the land which God has 
given him. Which brings us to the most 
important thing of all— 

5. Hard work. In the long pull the 
solution of the population-resource prob- 
lem will depend on the ability and the 
willingness of men and women every- 
where to work at developing their coun- 
tries in the same way that the pioneers 
worked to carve an empire out of the 
American wilderness. In truth, it is not 
4 population crisis that the world is fac- 
ing, It is a population challenge! 














GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
i li teacher ining, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautifal location. Extensive campus. 








Forty minutes from New York City. 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 


Box S, Oakdale, L. I., New York 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 

School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 
Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





“MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 





courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


@Bachelor of Arts 


@® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 











Conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.M 


-Mus., and i 
Health and Education, Home Economics, 


S. in Music 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

devoted to Higher Education of Women. 

. ducation. 

sical Library Science, Music, and Speech. 

with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course eads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 














SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural. Write for catalog. 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


1 


;--Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | 

| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of | 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

| Regional, national accreditation. | 

t { 


_._.Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_.__ 
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30 DAYS SUPPLY 


Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula 






11 Vitamins (including 
Blood-Bullding By. and 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, 
Choline, inositol, and Methioni 





Yes, we want to sen 8 30-day supp 
h-po Vitasad CF. 
~y: vy? ~ 4 CrP. Caprites 


for yo 


ur body with 
the minimum adult Ze needs of the 11 importan 
vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol — | 
amino acid. 
Potency and Purity Guaranteed 
You can use these Capsules confidently because strict 
U. S. Government regulations demand that you get 
exactly what the label states — pure ents 
whose beneficial effects have been proven time and 
time again! 

Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices In Half 
With your free vitamins, we will send you complete 
details of an amazing new plan that provides you 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for 
just $2.00 — 60 , 
But remember — you’re not obligated to buy from us 
mow or ever! The supply of free capsules is limited 
— 60 mail coupon today! 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 





CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Beautiful building and extensive campus 
bordering Philadelphia’s Main Line. 


For catalog address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 








SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 
Most valued—commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a bor or large envelope and send to: 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 

















Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 
3.500 USP Units 
Vitamin 
00 USP Units 
Vitamin c* 75 mg. 
Vitamin Bi 5 meg. 
Vitamin Be 25 meg. 
Vitamin Bo 5 mg. 
Vitamin Bis 1 mcg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 mg. 
Vitamin E 2LU 
Folie Acid 0.5 mg. 
Calci 75 mg 
58 mg. 
30 mg. 
0.04 mg. 
0.45 mg. 
0.5 mg. 
0.) mg. 
0.075 mg. 
2 mg 
0.5 mg. 
A Magnesium 3 mg. 
Choline 
itartrate 31.4 mg. 
Inositol 15 mg. 
di-Methionine 10 mg. 
Compare this formula 
with any other! 








iit...’ STC 


Perera 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 320-2 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, W. Y. 

Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 

‘AS. CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, 

and full information about the VITASAFE plan 

I am not under any oblization to. buy any additional 
vitamins, and after tryi 

I will ACCEPT OR REJE 

substantial a offered by the VITASAFE Plan. 
In any the trial month's cupply of 30 

VITASAFE C Capsules is mine to use free 

I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for 

packing and postage. 


SOOO HEE ESET EES TE EES EES OOO E SOS OES SESE E ES 


AESTESS 2 no ccvcccccccccccccccccccoocccocccocce 


City on 
This offer is limited to those who have never before 
taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one 
supply per family 
SSS TS A TS A A A TT 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 

B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home on nag 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
| eat Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the —” Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catal 

Registrar, Box G, immaculata College, jmmeculote, Pa. 


SA 008 


—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited, A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technol 
ogy. Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, med 
ical secretarial, med. record librarian. Home eco 


nomics, merchandising. State year of graduation. 
Also high school. Academic, general, commercial. 
Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Soys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention Small classes, 
guidance Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 


Dominic Elder, 
Main Street, 


C.S.C., Headmaster, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Box 395, 745 West 
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LETTERS 
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66 
of the population practice Voodoo, ay 
40 per cent or 45 per cent have contract 
invalid marriages. . . . 

Today Voodoo is doomed to extinction, 
Now when people hear the Voodoo dru 
beat in the mountains, it is a cause in 
surprise and malediction. The Houngay 
(Voodoo priest) has lost his hold on th 
people and is considered a vulgar charlata, 
an object of scorn and hatred. 

The future looks bright and we haw} 
every reason to hope that with the comiy| 
of the next generation, the evil will ly 
well on the way out. 

Alas, in spite of all these changes, Haiti! 
has remained for many strangers the’ 
“Magic Isle” where the cult of Voodoo ji 
still practiced by the majority. . 

But in spite of all, today 80 per cen} 
of Haitians are Catholic and the majority 
are fervent, practicing Catholics. 

Rev. VICTOR Gousy 





REPRI 


—_—_ 


Cnicaco, ILL. 

Especially enjoyed the October issue with| 
the article on “Haiti,” since I had the op 
portunity of spending a week in that litt 
country this summer. Those people ar 
without a doubt—quoting from ‘THe Sicy- 
“the happiest children of Adam_ on. the 
face of the earth.” Since they are, Pui 
SIGN also said, probably among the poores 
it really brought home the lesson to this 
American (materialistic?) that money isn\| 
everything! ... 


as 


Joan M. 
MICH. 


KRAUSMAN\ 


Sr. CLair SHORES, 





THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 


I would like to tell you that the —s 
issue Tne SicN had a feature article 
“The Restless Christian” (page 49) which 
has put a new light in me. 

Both my parents died recently . . 
been praying for them. I’ve tried to d 
what they have done, and I found myself 
the clouds and did not know what} 
has happened and I told the Lord to bring 
me back to earth again. And now I know) © 
what has happened, thanks to you. i ( 

PETER GOVLINATE | 


of 


~~} 


. I have} 


up in 


DANbBURY, CONN, 


“THE HUNTING OF THE UNICORN” 


Ever since reading “The Hunting of the} 
Unicorn,” (November) I’ve wanted 
compliment its author on his choice of @) 
theme and _ the realistically interesting | 
manner in which he developed it. | 

Ihe name Frank P. Jay sounds very 
much like a pseudonym. The locale of the 
story, use of the name Christopher, and 
certain other things about the story promp! 
me to think it may be the work of Frank- | 
lin Meyers, husband of Mrs. Marie Smith } 
Meyers, a columnist for The Catholic Light 
of the Scranton diocese. .. . 

Louis GENEREUX 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Frank P. Jay is not a pseudonym. Mt. | 

. . . rT ' 

Jay is a professor of English at Fordham 
University. 
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AN IMPORTANT OFFER to Catholic Parents of Children from 9 to 15 | 








ANY ONE of these 





EXCITING BOOKS 






























7ES, you 


can have ANY ONE of the exciting 
books shown on this page for ONLY TEN 


Y 





CENTS if you act at once! Each volume contains 
n action-packed story cramimed with the real 
fe adventures of a valiant saint of champion ot 

Faith. W ake this unusual offer to ac 
guaint you and your child with a wonderful new 

i ( Youth B Clul 

For years, Ca ic parents have been clamor- 
for such a pr wd wonder! Un- 
sirable intflucnces onstantly trying to lure 
children away from God, their parents, and de 
cent living. It is not enough two forbid objection 
ble books, movies, TV shows. We have a duty 

o replace these dangerous pastimes with some- 

thing EQUALLY interesting but far more re- 

warding 


new Catholic Youth 
Book ( lub your 
children (between 9 


15) 


the 


ana receive 

















When Your Child Joins This True-Adventure Reading Program 
for Red-Blooded Catholic Boys and Girls! 








They capture all the excitement of boldest 
adventure... the ghiamour of bygone days here 
and in far-off lands...and the inspiration of 


seeing high ideals fulhlled 
Your the wilderness to chart 

Mississippi with Father Marquette. The 
watch Joan of Arc battle her way to glory. They 
stirring Moments in the sports 
heroes. Their hearts soar with Bernadette as sl 
kneels to the Rosary Our 
Mother ! 

Reading these stories is wonderful FUN for 
children! And they can't help learning more 
about history, geography, and other school sub 
jects. Naturally, their teachers will be impresse 


children brave 


thy 
thie 


share careers of 





say with Blesse 





with the EXTRA knowledge they have gained 
about the lives of the saints, and our faith. Thi 
carefully planned reading program can help 


} 


t les in school 


tov 


FIRST 


BOOK YOURS FOR A DIME! 


them et better grac 


Ee oe 
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man, With their d nt CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. TS-2, Mineola, N. Y. | 
1 advent ip Ww net I enclose 10¢. Please send the book I have checked below 
TI t sf W and enroll me as a member. I need not take a volume every | 
earned t month—only two books during the next 12 months at the 
est w ary 1] pecial member price of only $1.49 each, postage paid. I | 
; may cancel me ership at any time thereafter 
ST. ISAAC and the Indians, M i r SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If after recetvt | 

I lange t t t I | J introductory selection, you are not delighted, simply noti! 

PROT Ir ‘ the club witl days and your membership will be cun- | 
Stak te celled | n 
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